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PREFACE. 



CouNTEBPOiNT Is the artificial application of the iiataral principles of harmony. Its 
study is of atmost value^ as giving to one who has masical ideas facility in their expres- 
sion. It is an exercise of the musician's mind as useful for developing the power of 
thought and the ability to control it as is any mechanical exercise for developing 
muscular strength and other physical resources. Freethinkers deprecate it on the 
ground of its artificiality^ pretending that its study is useless as a preparation of the 
modem composer for his task ; but they ignore or they forget that discipline strengthens 
as much the mental as the moral power^ that habitude to discipline is the best warrant 
of liberty, that he alone can successfully evade rules who is fully capable of obeying 
them« and that the ancient principles of Counterpoint apply — ^if practically enlarged in 
their application — most stringently to the structure of music in the idiom of the 
present day. 

It is hoped that the present work contains nothing new in fact, if something unusual 
in form. It is founded on observation of the music of groatest artists, observation 
matured perhaps by long use in attempted explaining. It is written in the supposition 
that the reader will have obtained a largo amount of elementary knowledge of music 
elsewhere, and such details as are within the reach of every musician are therefore, to 
avoid tedium as much as to save space, omitted. The study of harmony in masses must 
naturally be collateral with that of part-writing ; but if the two be separated in time, then 
the practice of Counterpoint should precede the other as the likeliest means of fitting 
the student for its comprehension and its manipulation. 

Throughout the book modulation is a matter which is not discussed. This is 
because the manifold resources of each key ofier varieties of efiect to the musician, which 
are of priceless value, but which are often disregarded when the device of changing the 
key is unrestrainedly employed, a device which tempts composers to transpose from key 
to key a very limited number of relative combinations and progressions, and to leave 
unused many others, which, because of their less familiarity, are capable of being made 
more attractive and impressive. All the examples here ofiered are thus each restricted 
to its own key,(a) and the same course is enjoined on the student. Of all modulations, 
that which is most to be shunned in the writing of exercises, as exercises, is that from 
one key to another with the same signature. The long-established inaccurate signature 
of the minor form of a key is a remnant of the Modal system, wherein all the Modes 
have the same signature, though every one may be transposed higher or lower with 
altered signature to adjust the position of tones and semitones. This system for ages 
held back the progress of music, by obscuring, if not totally hiding, the natural principles 



(a) The sole exceptions are in the models of Double Counterpoint, the greater extent of which than of other 
examples is a reason for varying their tonality. 
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on which music is based^ and which constitate the science that famishes the materials 
wherewith the artist works. Some of the very many proofs are advanced (Sects. 26, 27, 
and 100) of the broad discrepancy between any two keys thus apparently connected, 
and the conventional terms "relative major'' and "relative minor'' that are in common 
use to define the connexion are here denounced as misleading and consequently 
dangerous to the composer. Modulation is an art wholly distinct from that of part- 
writing, and its study should be quite as separate ; let complete mastery be obtained of 
all that is possible in any one key, and the transfer of this to any or to every other key 
is an easy process ; but to curb one's thoughts within a chosen tonality, as much as 
within an appointed melodic compass, is more difficult and so wants greater practice. 

Contrary to the method of some teachers, it is here recommended to work each 
Species of Counterpoint successively in two, in three, in four, and perhaps in five parts, 
before entering on the practice of a next Species. This plan is dictated by observation 
of the very far greater clearness of each speciality to a student if considered in various 
complexities of part-writing, than if the whole series of Five Species be practised in 
two parts, without exemplification of how each may be efiected by less or more fulness 
of harmony. 

Further, the student is urged to distinguish between the several Species, and to 
keep them ever distinct. Truly in composition, invention is free as to the choice of few 
or many, and of longer or shorter notes, also of concords or discords ; but to draw all 
the good from an exorcise which it is capable of yielding, a writer must restrict himself 
to the purport of each exercise, save where impossible to escape its infraction. The 
term dissolute is not too strong to describe the laxity of a>im which relinquishes a 
purpose when its accomplishment is difficult, and moral and mental training are both 
advanced by the increase of perseverance with the increase of obstacles. 

For Subjects upon which to construct exercises, the student may use any of those 
given in the models, or may take from other works wherein available themes are 
collected, or may compose such theses for his own elaboration; in the two latter 
alternatives he is advised to take or to make music that keeps to one major or minor 
key, and to shun the difficulties and delusions of the Ecclesiastical Modes, the treatment 
of which and its study stand apart from the general rules of music. In the composition 
of a Subject for contrapuntal exercise, the rules of melody and of cadence must be 
regarded which are herein enunciated, and the writer's honesty to himself and his 
purpose will be evinced by his considering each as a Fixed Song and not as a Flexible 
Sang that may be bent under any difficulty of treatment. 

An endeavour is made to systematise the appropriation of contrapuntal principles to 
the phraseology, or idiom, of melodic and harmonic figures now in use. Avowedly this 
is incomplete, and so is insufficient ; but some good may be efiected if the indication be 
received that what is, is an enlargement of what was, a necessary outgrowth and not a 
revolution, save only in the sense that the world revolves, and that the hemisphere is 
now under the sun which a while since was in darkness, and that the buds, the flowers, 
and the fruit it bears are the expansion of the germs that once were hidden but never 
lifeless. 

April, 1879. 
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COUNTERPOINT. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



Sbot. 1. Counterpoint, point^ounter-point, note-against-note, is the art of constructing distinct 
melodies to be performed together, and may be best defined as melody against melody. A counter- 
point is a melody to accompany another melody. For convenience of study, counterpoint is 
classed in five species, each of which may be separately practised in special exercises (explained in 
later chapters), but all of which are constantly exemplified in musical composition. 

2. Antiphony signified, in Greece, the singing of a melody by boys or women, an 8th higher 
than it was sung at the same time by men, being thus, literally, sound against or tntk sound. In 
church use it signifies the alternation of opposite choirs in response, and so means sound answering, 
or after sound. 

3. Descant seems to have been the art of improvising a melodic accompaniment to a fixed song, 
which was practised before the period of written counterpoint, and of the codification of its rules. 

4. Diaphony preceded descant. It is alleged to have been the singing of one melody by two 
voices, or choirs of voices, at the interval of a 4th, or a 5th, or an 8th asunder. 

From Qebber. 
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It is incredible that simultaneous singing in 5ths or in 4ths can ever have been authorised ; and the 
appropriation of the term diaphony to singing in 8ths may be supposed to be erroneous. It seems 
Ukely that the term may have meant alternation or response, and that the parts which, in ancient 
copies, stand one over another at the interval of a 5th, a 4th, or an 8th, were sung in succession 
and not together, their presentation in writing having no analogy to the modem idea of a score. 
This is but a conjecture, whose proof must rest with the antiquary ; but it is based on the natural 
rule of reason, that progressions, which are now in the highest degree offensive to the ear, can never 
have been habitually performed or authoritatively sanctioned. If the conjecture be admissible, it 
will point to diaphony as the germ of the fugue, a melody having been, perhaps, firstly alternated 

• 

by responsive choirs at the interval of a 5th, or a 4th, or an 8th higher or lower, aiid at an after 

B 



2 INTRODUCTORY. Chap. I. 

period, the choir that rested from the fixed song may have continnod to sing in descant against the 
opposite choir. 

5. Harmony is the simultaneous sounding of several notes, and includes concords and discords. 
The distinction, if there be any, between harmony and counterpoint is, that the term harmony 
defines the combination of a mass of musical sounds, or music regarded yertically ; and counter- 
point defines the combination of two or more distinct melodies, or music regarded horizontally. In 
harmony, every progression from chord to chord involves the melodious element, but this is sub- 
ordinate to the complete effect of each combination ; every part should be free from imbeautiful 
successions of notes, but melodic interest is not necessary in any of the parts, save in the one to 
which all the others are submissive accompaniment. In counterpoint, every combination of melodies 
constitutes a succession of harmonies ; but while the need is despotic of harmonic propriety, the 
interest of each separate melody is of high consideration ; so, counterpoint bears but feudal sub- 
jection to harmony, holding still a minor sovereignty of its own. Once it was the use to study 
counterpoint as a succession of intervals from the bass, regardless of their radical derivation. 
Fitness becomes more perspicuous if every combination of two or more notes be referred to its 
harmonic source, and thus the arts of melodious progression and harmonious combination will be 
made each to illustrate the other, and both will appear clearer in one another's light. 

6. A chord is a combination of notes traceable to a root. The root is the note by which a 
chord is named, and from which all the notes of the chord stand at intervals of uneven numbers, 
as 3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th, though the notes may be so disposed among the several parts of the harmony 
as to stand at even numbers from one another. 

7. A concord is a chord that is satisfactory in itself, and has no need to be followed by any 
other chord.(a) It cannot comprise more than three notes, but these may be duplicated to any extent 



by other parts, either in the 1st (or Unison) or in the 8th. 
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8. A discord is a chord that is unsatisfactory in itself, or it is a note foreign to the prevailing 
harmony. Some discords must be followed by a particular chord, and all discordant notes must 
proceed by definite progression. The chord, or the note to which each proceeds is the resolution 
of the discord. 



CHAPTER 11. 

INTERVALS. 

9. An Interval is the distance from any note to another, and is named by number from the 
chosen note which stands as the 1st in nimieration. Intervals are counted upwards from the 1st, 
unless the contrary be specified. Two parts in a piece of harmony may occasionally have the same 
note (or may sound in unison), which note being doubly sounded is a combination; but not strictly 
an interval; it is, however, convenient to speak of the combination of a 1st (or unison) as an 
interval, and this convenience must justify the anomalous use of the term. The 8th above an 
interval counts as the original note ; thus, any E above C counts as the 3rd from C, though it be 



(a) This freedom belongs Dot to the second inversion of a common chord, which, however, is unavailable in 
strict diatonic counterpoint^ and its use is peculiar to the modem free style. 
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INTERVALS. 



at the distance of an 8th and a 3rd, or of two 8ths and a 3rd. 
an Sthy which distinguishes these from a 2nd and a 1st. 



Not so the 8th below a 9th or 
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10. Semitone is the conventional name for the smallest interval on keyed ^ y e? P"t P ^Pj i 
instruments, and it signifies the distance from any note to the one nearest to it. I H- 



The fallacy of the term is proved by the inequality of these two quoted semitones ; the first (with 
all semitones of which one of the notes is on a line and the other in a space, or of which the notes 
have dififerent alphabetical names) is diatonic or major ; the second (with all semitones of which 
both notes are on a line or both in a space, or of which both notes have the same alphabetical name) 
is chromatic or minor. The higher note of a major semitone has 16 vibrations to every 15 of the 
lower; the higher note of a minor semitone has 25 \'ibrations to every 24 of the lower.(fl) 

11. A tone is an interval of a major semitone and a minor semitone, either of which may be 
above or below the other ; and the tone is major or minor, according to the expanse of its minor 
semitone. The relative \'ibrations of the two notes of a major tone are 9 : 8, those of a minor tone 
are 10:9. 

12. Inversion of intervals is the change of the relative position of their notes, placing the lower 
above the higher, or the higher below the lower. 
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4th. 5th. 4th. 4th. 6th. 4th. 6th. 

As the central note belongs both to the interval and its inversion, and is therefore counted in each, 
the number of any interval within an 8th added to the number of its inversion makes nine, and 
of every interval within a 15th (or double-octave) makes sixteen. 



13. Perfect intervals are the 1st (or unison) and the 5th, 
with their 8th8 and inversions. Many specialities distinguish 
perfect intervals (Sections 14, 15, 17, 24, 37 to 45).(5) 
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Ist. 6th. 



8th. 6th. 4th. 



(a) This is the accepted standard ; but the discrepancy between the two notes of a chromatic semitone varies 
according to the position of the semitone in the chromatic scale, and the distinction is thus induced of a major 

from a minor tone. 

(J) It is strangely remarkable. that» though men of science and musicians have spent elaborate attention upon 
other philosophical points, which may or may not link acoustical science to musical art, not one has openly 
discussed the phenomena that separate the Ist and the 5th, the 8th and the 4th, in character, effect, and treat- 
ment, from all other intervals. This is not the place to enlarge upon the very important subject, but the present 
opportunity may be utilised to suggest its scientific consideration, and to state a belief that any facts bearing 
upon it, which may be brought to light, will be of the highest possible interest and commensurate value. 
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Chap. IL 



14. The two notes of a perfect interval are of the same quality — ^that is, both are natnral or 
sharp or flat, or double-sharp or double-flat ; with the single exception of the intervals of which B 
and F, or F and B, of whatever quality, are the two notes. 

15. 2nds and 3rds with their inversions, 7ths and 6ths, are major or minor, and difler from 
perfect intervals in this flexibility, retaining the character of discords or concords in either major or 
minor form ; whereas, to raise or lower by a chromatic semitone either note of a perfect interval, 
changes the combination &om a concord into a discord. 
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16. Diminished signifies less than perfect or less than 
minor, and is applied to 5ths and 4ths, and to 3rds and 7ths. 

Augmented signifies more than perfect, or more than major, 
and is applied to 5ths and 4ths, and to 2nds and 6ths. 
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17. The inversion of perfect intervals produces perfect ; the inversion of major intervals 
produces minor; the inversion of minor produces major; the inversion of diminished produces 
augmented ; and the inversion of augmented produces diminished. 

18. Here is a table of intervals and their inversions, with the number of semitones in each. 
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Unison. 




Mmitonea. 
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2nds 



7ths 
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Minor. 
1 semitone. 
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Major. 
11 semitones. 
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Major. 
3 semitones. 



t 



Minor. 
10 semitones. 
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Augmented. 
8 semit<mes. 
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Diminished. 
dsemltoneB. 
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3rds 



6ths 




Malor. 
4 semitones. 
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Minor. 
8 semitones. 
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Minor. 
8 semitones. 
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Major. 
9 Semitones. 
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Diminished. 
2 semitones. 
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Augmented. 
10 semitones. 
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4ths 



5ths 




Perfed 
5 semitones. 
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Perfect. 
7 semitones. 
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(6) Augmented. 
6 semitones. 
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Diminished. 
semitones. 
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Diminished. 
4 semitones. 
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Augmented. 
8 semitones. 
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E 



Perfect 
12 semitones. 
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Perfect. 
12 semitones. 
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(a) This interral is not invertible. 

(b) Often called a tritone, because coDtaining three consecative tones. /L 
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Tths 




Minor. Major. 

18 aemitonea. 14 semitones. 
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(a)llths 
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Perfect. 
17 semitones. 
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Minor. Major. 

20 semitones. 21 semitones. 
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Major. Minor. 

11 semltonea. 10 semitones. 
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19. Concordant ii/tervals are perfect Ists and Sths, perfect 5ths(3)and 4tlis, (c)and major and 
minor 3rds and Gths. 

20. Discordant intervals are, 4th from the bass, any notes next each other in alphabetical order, 
all diminished and augmented intervals from the bass, and the augmented 5th and its inversion in 
any parts. To these must be added the perfect 5th of the mediant (truly the last inversion of the 
dominant major 13th), the discordance of which is disputed, though examples of its good effect are 
referable to one or another rule for the treatment of discords, or else to the rules of sequence. 



CHAPTER III. 

SCALES, MODES, AND EJEYS. 

21. A SoALB IS a succession of notes by regular but varying degrees. It is diatonic when the 
notes are in unbroken alphabetical order. It is chromatic when the seven diatonic notes are inter- 
spersed with the five inflected notes, and then comprises twelve sounds. It is pentaphonic when 
the 4th and 7th degrees from the key-note are omitted, and it has thus no semitone, but consists 
only of tones and minor 3rds. 

22. A tetrachord is a scale of four notes, and was the basis of the Greek musical system. A 
diatonic tetrachord has a semitone, a tone, and another tone between the successive notes. The 
first tetrachord started from A, which subsequently became the middle note ^^ , f ^P T" T" 



of the entire series. 



a± 



A second tetrachord was added to this, having the same A for its top instead of bottom note, and 

the two were called coiyunct, because conjoined by the note that was ^y ^ ^ ■ f jfz 

common to both. I " 

The next advance was to have an 8th above the lowest note of the second tetrachord ; but to make 
this addition true to the order of semitone and tones, QB was introduced ; the interval from A to 

this B was called the diazeuctic tone, or tone of disjunction ; and the new ^^, \l^ "f" "f" \ 
tetrachord was called disjunct, because disjoined by IJB from the otheis. — ' ■ = 
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Then a tetrachord was added under the lower E ; and then another over the higher E ; and, lastly, 
a single note. A, at the bottom of all, to make euphony with the highest A, and this note was 
called Proslambanomenos. Here is the entire scale of the Greek greater perfect system. 

. . ■ "N/" 
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[ai The llths and ISths are here given to complete the table, but are unayoilable in diatonic counterpoint. 
IbS The 6th of the mediant Ib exceptional (Sect. 20). 

[e) In the strict or diatonic style, 4th8 are only concordant when between upper parts, and not so when between 
the bass and any upper part 
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23. A mode, miiL lii* G:«=«cii^ vu a 'iiitribation of notes with reference to the took aa&l 



dominant, invamllT ii. iLh iri^r is Vj totjea an 1 semitones — Ql— ^ — p 
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Four modes were Autlr:::::, ts-1".1 :lr: tionlc aiil d'ominaiit at the interval of a fifth, the I>>! 
beginning from E», "iLc Plryjiin :':-=: Y^ th<: Lydian from jtV, and the Mixo-Lydian from G. 
Each of these had a Pljcil :: :-:li".Iv^ n/l-; a: ih*; iut^-rval of a 4th helow, with the dominant azul 
tonic at the interval of a 4:1. ":.-: Hr:y/-b;rLiri lyrjrifiiiiri;^ from A, the Ilypo-Phrygian from B^ iLe 
Hypo-Lydian from JC, aLi \:.-. Hy^.^M^ivLydLin from D, wliich htst dilfcred from the Doriiui in 
haying D and G inst^^a^l of h i:. i A if.r ir* j#r<:dorniriarit nudodic ffatuns. Subsequently two other 
Autheutic modes were eri] I. ;.*?!- *:-': JYjX-.ixn l^r;^inniri;( from tlio mi<l(llc A, and the Ionian or 
lastian beginning fp>m tL»; I r»-zz C M-:I rli'.-^t w':r*; construr:t<;d in one or other of these modes, as 
they are by us in one or otlj*;r of u. A^.m k^:yt, tJio hingle diirorencc lx;tween any authentic mode 
and the others, and between any pl'4-;d m'yle and tli<; otJier.H, being its higher or lower pitch. TTie 
Dorian and Hypo-Dorian m'^b.vj w»-rr; coujpri.-.'rd in thcj **gr<at«jr Hysteni" given above, extending to 
D in the second octave; to indtic'; identity witJi ihcwi in the r)tli(Ts, as to distribution of tones and 
semitones, notes were inflect<.-d, a-j by /-harpi or llat't in \mii^*'\\i prac^ticf, when needful. 

24. A mode in the mediaeval Church wiMi a di.-.trihulion of tho notes of tlie Greek greater perfect 
system (Sect. 22), which varied in the ord^r of tlie ton<!H and H<'niit(»ne8 according to what note 
was chosen for the final or key-note. Th^re vnv*-. four authentic njodes with their tonic and 
dominant at the interval of a 5th, or in whi';h ni«lo«li's hiy ehielly within an octave from the key- 
note upwards; they were first distinguislied by uneven numbers, and aftor>vards by the names of 
the Greek modes. Each of these, like the Greek modeq, had a plagal or relative at the interval of 
a 4th below, with its dominant and tonio at the interval of a 4th, or in which melodies lay chiefly 
within an octave from the dominant upward ; they were at first di^itinguished by even numbers, 
and afterwards by the prefix " IIyi)o" to the (ireek nanieM.f//) 
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Flrnt or Dorian. 
._ g. 



X- 



Thlnl «ir rhrjv'lan. 



X 



Second or IIyi>o-D<)rlaij. 



ae; 



^=11 



Fourth <ir Hyix»-nir}'jfian. 



-4:1^:11: 



-^^^^^ 




Fifth or Lydian.ffc) 
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H<-vcnth or Mlxo-Lyriian^^. 

- -f f r 
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Sixth or IIjiw-Lydlan. 



1 i^htli or I{>iM>-Mixo-Lydian. 



\ 



t- • 
4- 



:t 



1 — r 



The distinction between the Greek modes and the Ghurch modes is, that the Greek were one dis- 
tribution transposed, just as are the scales in mod«.»rn tonality, and that the Church were each 



(tf) The word dominniit is hero used in iU modrrn Bcnso of 5th alK>vo or 4th bolow the key-note ; in its Church 
sense, the position of the predominant note of melody, as regards the final, diffiTs in different mode!*, it being 
the 6th degree in the Dorian, Lydian, and Mixo-Lydian, ]>ut the 0th decree in the I'hrj-gian, and being the 6th 
degree in the Hypo- Dorian and Ilypo.Lydian, but th(j 7th decree in the 1 Typo- Phrygian and H}'po-Mixo-Lydian« 

(b) In this mode the ? was pennitte^l, which was fnrmed like the letter b, the name of the note it affected, 
but was only available in the Becond octave. Kcclesiastieal admission of this inflected note may be ascribed to 
dislike of tlie tritone in melo<Iy, from F to B, whether with the four notes in gradual succession or with the leap 
from cither to other of the two extremes. At discretion, JljB was allowed in the fifth mode instead of bS. 
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different from the others in the position of the semitones, (fl) Both Greek and Church modes had 
the dual relationship of authentic and plagal, which refers to the speciality of the perfect 5th with 
Its inversion the perfect 4th. The specimens of diaphony that have been quoted (Sect. 4) exemplify 
this relationship, if, as is here speculated, the two parte were performed in response and not together. 
Melodies were constructed in the Church modes without idea of harmony, for harmony at the time 
was undiscovered ; and consequently, though some of them accidentally admit of harmonic accom- 
paniment tliat is consistent with modern tonality, they are for the most part insusceptible of 
harmony that is compatible with present use. As tonality must now be the first principle to guide 
a musician, melodies constructed in the Church modes will not be employed as the basis of exercises 
in the present work ; and their use, save for exceptional and chiefly for illustrative purposes, is 
disrecommended to students, (d) 

25. The gamut is the application of the hexachord system of Hucbald to the Greek greater 
system, with the addition of one note below Proslambanomenos, and at first of a conjunct 
tetrachord, and subsequently of a disjunct tetrachord above the entire series. It comprises the six 
note8(c)of the scales of G, of C, and of F. The lowest note of these is called by the Greek letter r, 
to give it special distinction, and the others by the Latin letters from A to G repeated in successive 
octaves. "With these are combined the initial syllables of the six lines of the hymn to St. John 
the Baptist, Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, denoting the six degrees of each scale ; and the notes that beloDg 
to two or to all three of the scales are marked by as many of these syllables. 
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A ro B ml C fa, ut D sol, re £ la, ml F fa, ut G sol, re, ut m la, mi, re bb fa 



Qbmi 



Acute octaro. 



i 



6upor-acut« octavo. 



t, 



zz: 



:a: 
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c sol, fa, ut d la, sol, ro 



e la, ml f to, ut g sol, ro, ut m la, mi, re bb fa Qfj ml o sol, fa d la, sol e la 



26. Key is the term that defines the distribution of notes — shaving a vague origin in the Greek 
system, but being now referred to harmonic derivation — ^which is accountable upon scientific 
principles, and beautiful to cultivated ears. Any musical sound may be chosen for a key-note, and 
the distribution of notes with reference to the key-note is identical in every key. In English, a 
key like a chord is understood to be major unless minor be specified. The key of C is here given 
as a model, and the exact transposition of its major, minor, and chromatic scales into any other 
key, has all its notes at the same intervals from the key-note as the intervals of the several notes 
from C in these examples. 



(a) Melodies in either of the Church modes are now occasionally transposed higher or lower with the use of 
flats or sharps to preserve the position of the semitones, and then it is this position and not the positive height 
or depth that determines the mode. 

(ft) The word " Church '* refers throughout this section to the Roman or Western Church. The same principle 
prevails in the Qreek or Eastern Church, of modes that vary in the distribution of the tones and semitones, 
according to what note is chosen for the final or key-note ; and the same Greek names are employed, but these 
are differently applied, the Dorian having the semitones between the 1st and 2nd, .and between the 6th and 6th 
degrees ; the Phrygian between the 2nd and 3rd, and between the 6th and 7th degrees ; the Lydian between the 
3rd and 4th, and between the 7th and 8th degrees ; and the Mixo-Lydian between the Ist and 2Dd, and between 
the 4th and 5th degrees. Happily for good effect, melodies in these modes are sung in Greece wholly without 
harmony. 

(•) The 7th, or leading-note^ was not then accepted. 
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Key-note Supertonlc. 
or Tonic. Major tone. 



C Majob. 

Mediant. Subdomlnant. Dominant. 
Minor tone. Major semitone. Major tone. 



Submediant. 
Minor tone. 



Leadinif-note. Krjr-note or Tonie. 
Major tone. Major semitone. 



£L. 



9E 



-^ 



32: 



i 



ZZ 



d: 
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C Minor. 

Key-note Bupertonic. Mediant Bubdominant. Dominant. Submediant Leading-note. K^^note or Tonie. 

or Tonic. % Major tone. Major semitone. Minor tone. Major tone. Major semitone. Augmented 2nd. Major semitone. 

„ , s 1 8^ "^ 
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Key-note 
or Tonic. 



B? 



32: 



ti 



Chromatic Scale op C Minor and C Major. 

Bubdominant Auirmented 4th. 
Srd. Major Srd of bD. Mi^orSrdofD. Dominant 



Minor 2nd. Bupertonic. Minor Srd. Major 
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in: 



{So: 



'BTL 



Minor 6th. 
Perfect 5th of ^D. 



BE 



-t©- 



Maior 6th. 

Variable from 80 to 81 » 

if Srd of F or perfect 5th of D. 
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Minor 7th. 

__hi2 



Leading-note. 

la 



4 



Tonio. 
Major Srd of bA. 



27. Two arbitrary alterations of the scale in the minor form of a key are here shown ; the roles 
for the use of which are explained with the Second Species of counterpoint. (Sec. 135 and 159.) 
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Minor 7th. 

Minor tone, 

above tXA. 

f2 



Major tone, 
below C. 

Q. 



-^- 



TZ 



-G>- 



ICL 



ZC 



._CL 



II. 



S 



12. 



22: 



lOL 



\^ I t l ^ 



l^=d^ 



lOL 



"JOl 



"JOl. 



The first of these seems identical with the scale of the key of the minor 3rd above its assumed 
tonic, but should most distinctly differ from this in having a minor tone between its 3rd and 4th, 
and between its 6th and 7th degrees ; whereas the scale of bE has a major tone between its 1st and 
2nd^ and between its 4th and 5th ; its misuse has led many excellent musicians into confusion of 
the two totally distinct keys thus confounded, and students are most earnestly enjoined to careful 
observance as to when its employment is opportune. The second arbitrary minor scale is misleading 
to the ear if it bo not distinguished by appropriate harmony, since its first six notes, as here 
presented, 'belong only to the key of bB, and the 7th note has an effect of strangership in any key. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PROGRESSION OF PARTS, (a) 

28. The rules for melodic progression here given have countless exceptions in the modem, free, 
or chromatic style now in use. This is no reason fpr their non-observance, since exceptions can 



(a) Tha namee of the six parts chiefly employed in Coanterpoint, were the Tenor or principal, which always 
held the Plain Song, or CantuB Firmns, or <>mto Fermo, sometimes called the Church Part — becaofle sung by 
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only be understood by students who are thoroughly conversant with the rules they derelict, and 
whoever may have mastered the priceless art of constructing purely smooth and fluent melody, will 
need but small labour to learn when and how melody may appropriately be angulansed, or even 
graced by the once unknown forms of expression later times have introduced. 

29. Every single part is a melody, and though one or another may be casually more prominent 
than the rest, each one must be fault-free if not always attractively beautiful. 

30. Melody may not proceed by an augmented interval 



Bad. 



Bod. 



Bad. 



Bad. 



f-^_ ^_jj ^ E| [TT" r ^B B^S 



^m 



1S2L 



The sole exception is in the repetition of z, sequence. 

Good. 



Ooud. 



i^ 



t=r^-i 
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-I^CL 



-^ 
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Even though justified by the resemblance to the perfect interval wherewith each of these sequences 
begins, the employment of augmented intervals is still undesirable ; and the reduction of the 7th 
of the key to a semitone below its normal position is an available device for making the interval 
of the 4th from tne subdominant perfect instead of augmented, and some excellently bold and some 
quaint effects in harmony as well as melody are the result ; if permanent modulation into the key 
of the subdominant be unintended, the early restoration of the leading-note is needed to certify the 



primary key 




31. Melody may proceed by a diminished interval, provided it at once return to a note within 
the interval of its leap. 



Good. 



Good. 



Bad. 



Bad. 
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32. Melody may not, save for a strongly marked and special effect, proceed by the interval of a 
7th or a 9th. 

Bod. Bad. Bad. Bad. 



m 



mp- 
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X 
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^^^^. 
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33. It is undesirable for the interval of a 7th or a 9th to occur in melody without at least two 
notes between its two, unless the one note between the notes of a 7th be an 8th, and unless the 
one note between the notes of a 9th be a lOth. 

Grnid. 



Good. 



Good 



Good. 




the congregation against the Oonntorpoint of a chosen ohoir — upon which the Ck>anterpoint was constructed ; 
the Mean, which was in the middle between the Tenor and what was in most cases the highest part ; the Treble, 
which was in most cases the highest part-, and was the third in order, counting the Tenor and the Mean as the 
first and second; the Quadruple or Quatreble, a part sometimes added above the Treble; the Quinniple or 
Quinible, a part sometimes added above the Quadruple, but of doubtful, or, at most, very rare use ; below all, the 
Bourdon or Burden or Bass, bearing the weight of the Tenor with its superstructure of Counterpoint, being the 
foundation or base of the entire harmonic edifice. 
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34. After the leap of any interval larger than a 5th, in melody, it la desirable to return either 



Good. 



to a note within the leap or beyond 



i<^ ^ 



Good. 



Bad. 



Bad. 



m^ 



-=qp- 
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^t=t 
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35. Before the leap of any interval larger than a 5th, in melody, it is desirable to proceed in 
the contrary direction to the leap. 



Good. 



Good. 
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36. After several consecutive 2nds, in melody, it is bad to leap, in the same direction, upward 



or downward to an accented note 
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but good to leap, in the contrary 

direction, to an accented note 

and good to leap, in the same, or in the contrary direction, to an unaccented note. 
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37. No two parts (however many may be the number of the whole that are to be performed 



together) may proceed by similar motion in perfect 5th8 
with one another, (a) 

38. No two parts may proceed by contrary motion 
in perfect 5ths with one another. 
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Some teachers are less stringent in the enforcement of this rule, even in Contrapuntal writing, than 
of Sect. 37 ', but the scientific reasons must hold as strongly against contrary as against similar 
motion from one perfect 5 th to another, and as to the effect there can be no choice of badness 
between the examples here offered. Where consecutive perfect 5ths have a good effect, it is indif- 
ferent whether the parts proceed by similar or contrary motion ; but this is not io strict counterpoint., 
however many the parts. 

(a) The reason of the bad effect of this progression has not been proved, but a speculation reepeoting it has the 
sanction of some thoughtful musicians. It rests on the fact that the ear adjusts the fallacy of temperament, and 
receives what stand for musical intervals on our keyed instruments, as though they were truthfully tuned ; and 
thus, though we have but one C or D, &c., to represent the modification of the note so named in all the keys to 
which it belongs, the note produces a separate effect upon the hearer in each key-relationship in which it may be 
involved, so that D sounds as if it were a mi^or tone from C if used in the key of C, but sounds as a minor tone 
from C if used in the distinctly different key of A minor, while a pianoforte or a flute gives but one sound each 
for C and D. A perfect 5th, more than any other single interval, suggests the complete idea of a key ; so, to 
proceed from one perfect 5th (whose intonation should be peculiar to one key) to another perfect 5th (whose 
intonation should be peculiar to another key) implies precipitation from one key to another without passing 
through the harmonic channels that naturally connect the two. The 5th E, for instance, should have 81 vibra- 
tions against 27 in the key of A, and but 80 against 27 in the key of C ; we have but one A and one E on keyed 
instruments to serve for both keys, and yet we suppose the 5th to be perfect whenever we hear it, and so, 
possibly, our shock at approaching this 5th from A aiter a 5th peculiar to the key of C, results from the dis- 
crepancy that should exist between the two presentations of the chord which are characteristic of the two keys. 
This speculation is corroborated by the good effect of consecutive 6ths between those notes of the key, of which, 
in truthful intonation, the 5ths are precisely perfect — a good, nay, beautiful effect, however, whose application is 
limited to the modem, free, or chromatic style of music, and is wholly unavailable in Diatonic Contrapuntal 
writing. 
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39. No two parts may proceed in unison (or lets) with one another. 




There needs no philosophy to prove that the predominance given by their duplication to the three 
notes here in nmson renders them obtrusive, and proportionally weakens the other two parts. It 
is, however, occasionally good to let all harmony cease and make either one part proceed alone, or 
all the parts proceed together with the same melody, and then it is indifferent whether they stand 
in Ists or in 8ths with one another, (a) It is also occasionally good to assign one melody to two or 
more parts against the Counterpoint of other parts ; but this should not be done save for an entire 
phrase or rhythmical period, and save when a phrase or complete melody of many phrases is designed 
to have special prominence. 

40. No two parts may proceed in 8ths with one another. 

■J-^ !^^) J-, ■ ! ri , ,ri J . ,J -^ 




The same reason authorises this rule as Sect. 39, and it has the same exceptions, with the reserve that 
duplication in 8ths of the bass with any upper part when there is harmony intervening, is only appli- 
cable to rare orchestral effects, and is unavailable in Counterpoint of many parts ; the progression from 
8th to 8th in contrary motion, or from 8th to Ist, is less objectionable in Counterpoint of many parts. 
41. No upper part may proceed in 4ths with the bass. 




There is no bad effect in consecutive 4ths between two upper parts with one or more parts moving 
below them. • ^ Good, i i j_ 




If, however, some parts hold longer notes while others proceed in shorter notes, the lower of the 

Bad. Good. 

parts which move stands as a bass to the upper, ' t iO, ^ d -• i a : 
and consecutive 4ths between these two parts 
are as bad as though there were no harmony 
against them. 




(a) In thi« case, the term Tasto Solo is employod to indicate that an aooompanifit is to play nothing but the 
one single melody. 

C 2 
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42. The outside parte (that is, the highest and lowest, for whatever voices or instroinente these 
may be, and whether the composition be in two or any number of parts) may not proceed in 
similar motion to a perfect interval from any other interval, save when changing from one to 
another position or inversion of the same chord. 
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The 5th or 8th, or Ist, approached thus by similar motion, may expressively be called an exposed 
5th, &c.f because the note is brought into obtrusive prominence by such approach, and it is thus 
disagreeably exposed, (a) Exceptions from the rule against an exposed 5th, or an exposed 8th, are 
when the 5th of the dominant is approached from the harmony of the key-note, and when the 5ih 
of- the key-note is approached from the harmony of the subdominant, also when the 8th of tht? 
key-note is approached from the harmony of the dominant^ and when the 8th of the subdominant 
is approached from the harmony of the key-note ; when, in all instances, the higher part must 
proceed by the step of a 2nd. These exceptions, however, are available only in the modem, free 
style, or should be employed most rarely in strict counterpoint, their least objectionable use' being 
in a final cadence. There is no bad effect from a 5th or 8th in an inner part approached in similar 
motion with another inner part, or with an outeide part. 



43, No two parte, whether outeide or 
inner, should approach a 1st or Unison in 
similar motion. 
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44. It is undesirable for the highest part (whatever be the total number of parte) to leap to the 
8th from the bass when the bass moves. 
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The baas, however, may freely leap (in contrary motion) to the 8th, when the highest part 
moves a 2nd. 



45. In two-part writing, a 3rd may not be 
followed by a 5th when both parte move a 2nd. 
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{a) By strange oontradictioD, it is not UDcommon to use the term ** hidden** instead, as *< hidden 5tb/* 
** hidden 8tb/* dec. ; but, a note can only be hidden by others aoonded at once above and below it 
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The bad eSect of this progression vanishes trhea 
one or more parts are added to the harmony, (a) 
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46. In two-part writing, one major 3rd may not follow another at the step of a major 2nd. 
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The bad effect of this progression yanishes when 
one or more parts are added to the harmony. 



47. No two parts may proceed in 2nds or 7ths with one another. 





48. Two notes next in alphabetical order 
to one another, sonnded together, may not 
proceed in similar motion to the 1st or 8th, 
as 2nd to 1st, 9th to 8th, 7th to 8th. 
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49. No part may proceed to the note that resolves a discord, or to its 8th, in similar motion to the 
progression of the discord. 




50. If two notes next in alphabetical order to one another, 
be sounded together aa essential notes of a chord, neither may 
proceed to the other as a note of the following chord. 
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Passing-notes and suspensions (§§ 123dE 150) are not essential notes, but are distinctly foreign to 
the prevailing chord.(&) 

51. An under part should not proceed to a higher note than the note sounded immediately 



before it in an upper part 



>^ 



z and an upper part should not proceed to a lower note 



(a) These last nine rules (Sects. 37 to 45) refer to the specialities of perfect intervals (Sect 13), and prove the 
need of a distincUve title for the 1st and 5th with their 8ths and inversions, to separate them for ever in idea 
from aU other intervals, concordant and discordant. 

{b) The resolution of ? of the dominant, upon ! of the key-note, is peculiar to the modem free style, and 
unavailable in strict counterpoint ; as is also the more familiar resolution of the 7th from the root, in the second 
inversion of the dominant chord, upon the 6th from the root, in the first inversion of a tonic chord 
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than the note sounded immediately before it in an nnder part 
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This is less ob- 



jectionable when the note to which the nnder part ascends, or to which the upper part descends, is 
concordant with the preceding note of the other part, than when it is discordant. In simplest duet- 
writing, passages of the kind occur not rarely and without bad effect ; but in fuller harmony they 
are likely to confuse the part-writing, and on this account are undesirable. 

52. The highest part, however many there be, should have the highest notes ; the part next under 
it should have the next highest, and so with all the other parts until the lowest This lowest part 
is the bass of the harmony, though it sometimes be for a tenor or any higher voice or instrument. 

63. Crossing of parts (an upper part proceeding below an under part, or an under proceeding above 
an upper part) obscures the part-writing, and is only permissible when the shorter notes of one part 
cross the longer notes of another, so that tlie individuality of the two melodies remains unconfused. 
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It is highly undesirable, however, in counterpoint of more than two parts, that the part for the bass 

voices, or the organ pedal, ever cross an upper part H the two parts move note against note, the 

higher notes sound as belonging to the upper melody, 

and the lower notes as belonging to the under melody ; 

and so the bad artifice veils no faulty progressions of 

which the evil would be manifest had each part the 

notes natural to it (a) 

54. If one part proceed in arpeggio (having the notes of a chord in succession) agaiu;it 
passing-notes in another part, it is bad for the arpeggio part to leap to a note which, though 
concordant with the prevailing harmony, is discordant against the passing-note. 

Bad. , , J J Good. , ! . I J J 
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55. Two or more parts, proceeding in contrary motion by the step of a second, may pass from 
a concord to a discord, and the contrary motion with the gradual progression is equivalent to 
preparation. 
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(a) Incredible as it may seem, such progresaionB as these are to be found in the best writings of three centuries 
since. Their oocurrence is only accountable by the conjecture that the music was not performed to an 
audience who could hear the complete effect, but by the executantis for their own pleasure, when each, intent on 
the melody of his own part, might hear the euphony of entire combinations, but not peroeive the entanglement 
in which his melody was involved with the progressions of another. 
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A discord, thus approached, may proceed in continu- 
ance of the same contrary motion, and still by step 
of a 2Dd in all the parts, to another discord ; and 
so on, in contrary motion and by 2nds, until a 
concord be reached. 

56. No discord may be doubled, except it occur in a succession of passing-notes in one part 
while it is held in another part. 
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The reason of this is, less because of the aggravated harshness, than because any note needing a 
determined resolution must always be so resolved, in however many parts it appear, and therefore 
consecutive Ists or 8ths would be the result of such duplication ; but a passing-note (Sect. 123) has 
an undetermined progression, and therefore may proceed otherwise than in 8ths with the sustained 
discord. 

57. The leading-note may not be doubled, except it occur in a succession of passing-notes 
(Sect. 123), or in the midst of an arpeggio in one part, while it is held in another part ; 




and except it occur in one of the repetitions of 
a sequence, when it is treated, in combination 
and progression, like the corresponding note in 
the original section of the sequence. 
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58. The leading-note, in a full close or perfect cadence, must rise to the key-note. In all other 
progressions the rules of the modem free style concerning this most delicate, poignant^ and sensitive 
of all the notes prevail not in strict diatonic counterpoint. The leading-note is a discord in the 
triad of the mediant in both minor and major forms of a key, and, as such, requires special 
treatment (Sects. 20, 196, 296). 

59. Notes are related to one another which belong to the same key. When one part is in one 
key and another part is in another key, there is false relation between them. 

60. False relation of the 1st or 8th is when a tl or j^ or b note is in one part, and another note 
of the same alphabetical name, but at a chromatic semitone above or below the one, is in another 
part. It is, L if the two notes are sounded in one chord ; II. if in two successive chords ; III. if 
in two chords with a chord between them. 

III. 
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FIEST SPECIES OF COUNTERPOINT. 
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False relation is bad in aU three forms. The harmonic relation --A 

of the 3rd, however, connects the two chords in IL, if the 3rd of ip 

the first chord be the root or the 5th of the second chord. The 

two notes in III. are related, if one of them be the minor 7th of the arbitrary minor scale 




(Sect 27) 
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and the otherwise false relation is condoned when 



the latter of the two notes is the major 3rd of the key-note in a full close in a minor key 
(Sect. 93). Other exceptions are peculiar to fundamental harmony, and apply not to diatonic 
counterpoint 

61. False relation of the Tritone (Sect. 18), called "Mi contra Fa," by early theorists, is when 
the Mi or mediant of one key (as G) is in the chord next before or after the " Fa," or subdominant 
of the key of the 4th above the other (as C), that is, B in one chord, and QF in another. It induces 
the bad effect from consecutive major 3rds (Sect 46), and the worse effect from the indiscriminate 
use of the triad of the mediant (Sects. 20, 58, 65). 



CHAPTER V. 

FIEST SPECIES OF COUNTERPOINT. 

62. The First Species of Counterpoint, often called Simple Counterpoint or Plain Counterpoint, 
is the simplest possibility of musical combination. It is the basis of all the other speciea It 
consists entirely of concords, which are note against note, all of the same length as those of the given 
Subject or Plain Song. 

63. Concords (Sects. 7, 19, 62) constitute the common chord or its first inversion. 

64. A common chord is a bass with its perfect 5th (Sect. 13), and either its major or minor 3rd 
(Sect. 15), and it is colled a major or minor common chord, according to the quality of its 3rd. 
The note whence these intervals are counted gives its name to the chord, and this note is the root 
of the combination in whatever position or inversion the chord may be sounded. Thus there may 
be a chord of C major or C minor, or ftC major or 4C minor ; of bE msgor or bE minor, and the 
like, and C, jjfC and bE are respectively the roots. In English, a chord, like a key, is always 
understood to be major unless minor be specified. 

65. In the major form of a key, the common chords of the key-note, the dominant and the 
subdominant are major, those of the supertonic and submediant are minor. The triad of the 
leading-note, having a diminished 5th, is not a common chord. The triad of the mediant, though 
having a perfect 5th, cannot be classed as a concord, by reason of its harsh effect in relation to 
other chords in the key (Sects. 20 and 58). 
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Tonic. Dominant. Subdominant. Supertonic. Submediant Leading-note. 



Mediant 



Mediant. 



66. The inversion of a chord is all or any of the notes of the chord, with either of these instead 
of the root for the bass note. 
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67. The first inversion of a chord is that chord, or any portion of it, with its 3rd in the bass. 
The root then stands as the 6th from the bass, and the 5th in the direct chord then stands as the 



3rd from the bass. 
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68. The triad of the leading-note is only discordant when the interval of the diminished 5th 
or its inversion the augmented 4th, stands between the bass and any of the upper parts. When 
this interval stands between two upper parts with the 3rd of the triad below 



it, the discordance is so far dispelled that the inverted triad ranks in the jm- 
class of concords (Sect. 7). (a) "f" 
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69. The triad of the mediant, also, loses its discordant character when the interval of the 5th 
or its inversion stands between upper parts with the 3rd of the triad in the bass (Sect. 65). (Z.^) 
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70. Hence, though there be but five available common chords, there are seven chords of a bass 

with its 6th and 3rd in the major form of a key, all n 'Z' m §- 

of which seven rank as concords, and are available in ^=1 




every respect as first inversions of common chords. 

71. Because of the ambiguous character of the 4th from the bass, which in strict counterpoint 
is only available when one of its two notes is a discord, the second inversion of triads having the 
5th in the bass is not accepted in this class of writing. 



72. In the first inversion of a major chord, it is harsh to 
double the bass-note, (c) 



The harsh effect is made less conspicuous when both the parts which have the duplicated note 
approach it and quit it in contrary motion and by step of a 2nd. 
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If either in the bass or in an upper part the major 3rd of a chord be held or repeated while it is 
approached by leap in the other, its duplication also is less conspicuous. When extreme brilliancy 
is desired for a particular harmony, the duplication of the bass of an inverted major chord may be 
used as a means, when its very harshness becomes an element of beauty. 



{a) Truly, the dominaDt is the root of this seemingly anomalous chord ; but when the root is not sounded, the 
combination fulfils all the conditions of a concord, having no 4th from the bass, no diminished or augmented 
interval from the bass, and no notes next in alphabetical order to one another. The Supertonio then, with its 
3rd and 6th, is treated in every respect as the first inversion of a concord (Sect 67). 

(h\ The dominant is the true root also of this chord. 

{c) This is, perhaps, because the bass being thus enforced, its harmonic 6th becomes so discernible as to jar 
•gainst the inverted root of the chord, which is a migor 7th, or a diatonic semitone from this 6th. 
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73 In the first iiivereion of a minor chord, the duplication of the bass note is, at worst, weak.((/) 
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74. In the inverted triads with the supcrtonic and the dominant in the bass (Sects. 68 and 69) 
the duplication of tlie bass is unobjectionable ; but in the inverted chord upon the Supertonic the 
3rd from the bass may be doubled with best effect (Sect. 68). 




75. Any of these common chords and inversions may be followed by any one of the others, 
except only the common chord of the supertonic, which may not be followed by the chord of the 
key-note, 



Good. 




unless both chords be in the first inversion. 
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Tlie same effect is not produced by a progression from the choixl of the submediant to that of the 



dominant — also a minor and a major chord in consecution. 
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76. A succession of common chords upon bass notes descending by 3rds 
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is smooth and sometimes bold in effect. When the bass ascends by Srds 
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the effect of a succession of common chords is rugged, quaint at best, and rarely desirable. 

77. When the first inversions of the chords of the key-note and the dominant, or of the key- 



(a) The harmonic 6th from this bass-note would stand as a tone below the inrerted root of the chord, and so 
would not have the harshness that strikes the ear when the chord is major, and when the 6th from the bass would 
stand as a semitone below the inverted root 

(&) A reason for the difference may be that, from the supertonic to the key-note is the interral of a migor tone^ 
but from the submediant to the dominant is the interval of a minor tone. 
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note and the subdominant^ occur in succession, it is better that the bass move a 4th than a 5th 
upward or downward, whichever of the two chords precede the other. 

Bad. Bad. Good. Good. 
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78. Two-part counterpoint must begin with a perfect interval, that 
is, the 1st, or 5th, or 8th, if the counterpoint be in the upper part; 
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or. 



or. 



Subject. 



the 1st or 8th if the counterpoint be in the under part. 
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The reason for 
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this is that the first note should define the key. If one nolc, or tliat with only its 8th, be heard, the 
former is accepted as a key-note ; if one note with only its 5th be heard, the possibility is precluded 
of any note but the former being the root of the chord. If one note with only its 3rd be heard (an 
imperfect interval), the thought of a 3rd above the two, or of a 3rd below the two, changes the effect 



of the original note, which sounds as the root of the chord if supposed to be the ^^ 
lowest note ; but as the 3rd of the chord if supposed to have a note below it. ^^ 



79. Two-part counterpoint must not have the 1st or Unison of any but the initial or final note ; 
because when two parts make a single sound all harmony ceases, and though the effect be good of 
proceeding from nothing and of dying into nothing, to come upon nullity in the course of a sti*ain 
of music has the worst effect of weakness. 

80. As the aim is to distinguish the melody of the counterpoint from that of the Subject, there 
must not, in two-part counterpoint, be more than three consecutive 3rds, or three consecutive Gths ; 
because more than three would annul the distinction of melodies, and present but one melody with 
its reflection at the interval of a 3rd or 6th higher or lower. 

Bad. w^ ^ Bad. 
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81. To repeat or continue a note for two bars or more is not melody but monotone, and therefore 
most undesirable in counterpoint of two parts. 

82. To distinguish the counterpoint from the Subject it is desirable that, for the most part, it 
proceed in contrary rather than in similar motion to the progression of the Subject. 

83. Counterpoint of two parts should consist more of imperfect than of perfect concords ; the 
latter, indeed, though unforbidden, should be sparingly employed. 

84. Every Exercise must end with a full close or perfect cadence. A full close consists in the 
ascent of the leading-note to the key-note in one part, while another part proceeds from the 



supertonic or from the dominant to the key-note. 
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There can then be seen the likeness and nnlikeness of treatment the same Subject requires when it 
staads as a bass, and when as a top part 

90. Here is a model of Exercises now to be written. 




9 L. In the minor form of a key, the chords which comprise the mediant or the submediant 
differ from the corresponding chords in the msgor form. Hence, the common chords of the tonic 
and the subdominant are minor, and that of the submediant is major. That of the dominant is the 
same as in the major form of a key, has the same dominating or commanding character, and has 
the same rules for its treatment. The triad of the leading-note with its diminished 5th is the same 
as in the major form of a key ; the supertonic also bears a diminished triad ; and the mediant bears 
an augmented triad ; thus the triads of these last three are not common chords. 
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92. Special consideration is directed to the common chord of the submediant in the minor form 
of a kej.{d) The enrichment of the submediant chord by the unlimited duplication of its 3rd (this 
3rd being the key-note), gives it peculiar effect and a totally distinctive character. The relation 
of this chord to that of the dominant is likewise to be noted, the two standing at the interval of a 
semitone apart, and both being major ; the major 3rd of the submediant being soft and sweet in 
character, that of the dominant being bright and piercing. Yet further is to observe that, whereas 
in the major form of a key, the consecution of the two major 3rds of the subdominant and dominant 
(Sect. 46) exemplifies the false relation of the tritone (Sect. 18), in the minor form of a key, the two 

major 3rds of the submediant and dominant (at the interval 3; g .^ 8 ll!i i:rg- [ rY"r~"*fei]~^'^ 
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of a minor 2nd) produce an effect of perfect beauty. 

93. One more major common chord is available in the minor form of a key, namely, the major 
chord of the key-note as the final chord in a full close (Sect. 84 and 60). 

A . <^ 1- 




(a) The mediaot bears no oommon chord, bo is figured 6, though no G be in the harmony. 

(6) The leading-note bears no oommon chord, so is figured 6, though no G be in the harmony. 

(r) The chord of th« supertonic may not precede that of the key-note, so the bass is figured 6, though no B 
be in the harmony. 

{d) Scientists assign this as the foundation of the minor key ; in adopting which view, however, large reserve 
must still be made for the paramount importance of the key-note, whatever its source, and for the harmonies 
that remotely spring from it, namely, the oommon chord of the dominant, the two diminished triads and the 
augmented triad. 
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Earlj rule forbade closing on a minor chord as liaving an unsatisfectory and therefore incondusivo 
effect It allowed termination on a chord without a 3rd, aa exemplified in the second and last 
movements in Mozart*s Requiem. Preference was given, however, to the ending upon a major 
chonL The major 3rd of the key-note, thus employed, retains its ancient French name, " Tierce 
de Picardie." 

94. Composers of the eighteenth century frequently 
wrote a major common chord of the sub-dominant in 
harmonising the ascent of the arbitrary minor scale 
(Sect 27). 

The beauty in their writing is its own justification ; but this element of it is not a desirable precedent. 




for, without the melodious charm that graces some of 
the passages in question, the tritone between the minor 
3rd and major 6th of the key is inharmonious from its 
false-relation. 
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95. As in the major form of a key, the first inversion of the triad of the leading-note is 
available as a concord in the minor. So too the first inversion of the diminished triad of the 
supertonic, but this differs in effect and treatment most widely from the other, in that the 
supertonic has none of the sensitive nature of the leading-note, and may _ ^ 
therefore freely be doubled to any extent, as also may the other two notes ^ 
of the chord.(a) ^ 

96. The interval of the augmented 5th or its inversion, the 
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Uf). ine interval ol the augmented oth or its inversion, the - p w . i . l . q u 
diminished 4th, is equally discordant, whether between upjKjr parts wy^ ^"" 1 ^ — h-^—ll- 
or between the bass and an upper part t^ 
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There is therefore no concordant inversion of the augmented triad, ^ ^v 

but the dominant of the minor key may })e accomjmnied with the ^fe- 

interval of the 6th, when both or either of the notes may be doubled. "^ "^ "cr 

This must be remembered as an interval, distinguished from a com])lete chord ; it may not be 

accompanied with the major 3rd from the bass, for that would be a discord ; and it may not with 

the minor 3nl, for that would ])e in another key. 

97. When, in the minor fonn of a key, the bass descends by 2nds from the key-note 
to the suVmediant, tlie minor 7th from the key-note may be used as the bass of a first 



inversion ; gj£gi^{g'zz87"r ^ — ^ ~°~{r ^^^ ^-^^^^ chord is unavailable in its direct form, for the 



r 

minor 3rd of the dominant in any upper part (lisostalilislios tlie key. 



(n) The dominant Ih tlic true root of thin as of the oth«.»r chord ; the lower note of the interral of the 
dimiDtHhed Cth, I), being here the 6th from the root, i« originally a perfect interval, and so unrestricted in treat- 
ment The fallacy of reprenenting the two keys as identical, which are confused by having the same rignature, 
is evidenced by this chord ; the same comliination of notes here given, if employed in the key of bE, has bH 
for root, and I) i^ing the drd must then never be duplicated ; but with Q for root in the key of C minor, its 
character entin;ly difTers. 
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98. Hence though there be but four ayailable common chords in the minor form of a key 
(of which the tonic may be varied in a full close) (Sect. 93), there are six chords of a bass 
with its 6th and 3rd in a minor key, all of wliich six rank as concords, and are available in every 
respect as first inversions of common chords, and there is the interval of the 6th upon the 

tlominant. Besides these, there is the first q . . . I J j „ J „ * I ■ . h 

inversion upon the minor 7th of the key ij^ ^ b J jJ^j j— j ^ ~ ^P ^J J j E -^gr 

yriih its implicit conditions (Sect. 97). ^ fi^ * * * 4 J: ^ 

99. In the minor form of a key, the nile in Sect. 75 does not hold, because there is no 
common chord of the supcrtonic ; the rules in Sects. 76 and 77 are as much to be observed as in 
major keys. 

100. Even more than in Exercises in the major form of a key, is it desirable to avoid modulation 
throughout those in the minor form ; because the difficulty of distinguishing between two keys with 
the same signature (misleadingly styled ** relative major " and ** relative minor '') is so great as to 
need special study, and this . study may well be made by the limitation of Exercises, but of 
Exercises only, to the one key in which each begins and ends. 

101. In figuring the bass of Exercises in minor keys, {^ or jL or b over or under a bass note, 
implies that the 3rd from such note is to be inflected by means of the same sign. Either of these 
signs before a figure, implies that the note for which the figure stands is to be marked with the same 
sign. Instead of this some writers draw a line through the figure, which means that the note 
represented by the figure is to be raised a semitone, whether by a natural or a sharp. 
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The combination described in Sect. 96 may conveniently be figured I to distinguish it from a first 
inversion. 

102. Here is a model of Exercises now to be written. 



SUBJBCT. 




*»♦ I7ie Student should write many Exercises in two parts, in major and minor keys, according 
to the models that have been given, the larger number being in minor keys, beeause of the greater 
difficulty of treating this form of tonality. The bass should be figured (Sects, 88 and 101 )> whether 
it be the Subject, or a part below the Subject 

103. In three-part counterpoint similar motion from another interval to a 5th or an 



\ 



a\ The leading-note bears no oommon chord, so is figured 6, though no G be in the harmony. 
h\ The Bupertonio bears no common chord, so is figured |36, though no B be in the harmony. 
(e) The mediant bears no common chord, so is figured 6, uiough no C be in the harmony. 
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8th IB bad only between outside parts^ bnt not so between an inner part and either of the 

others. , . BmI. 5 S Good. 




104. In three-part counterpoint, the bass aud one part must b(*gin with a perfect conoordy 
and the other part may or may not have the 3rd of the chord. 
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105. In three-part counterpoint, two parts may oocasionally have the Ist or Unison in the 
course of an Exercise, wliile the other part makes harmony with them. ^ ^ g = 



§1 



106. In three-part counterpoint, variety may sufficiently be preserved by the ehangeful 
harmony, though two of the parts proceed in 3rds or 6ths with one another Sglt longer than is 
desirable in two-part writing. 
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107. In three-part counterpoint, the repetition or continuance of a note in one part, while 
other parts move, is less objectionable than in two-part writing. 

108. As three contrarieties are impossible, the recommendation of contrary motion between the 
parts applies not to three-part writing, but variety between the melodies should be sought by other 
means ; for instance, moving by laiger or smaller intervals when proceeding in the same direction. 

109. In counterpoint of more than two parts, a full close (Sects. 84, 85) must either have the do- 
minant chord with its root in the bass for the penultimate harmony, or must else have the inversion of 
the diminished triad with the supertonic in the 
bass (Sect. 68). On this account a Subject for 
contrapuntal Exercises has always the super- 
tonic for its penultimate note, which may serve 
for the highest, an inner, or the lowest part 




Whereas, to end with the leading-note before the key-note would be a bad bass ; 




BMlSubJwi. 



and to end with the dominant before the key-note would be 
a bad upper part.(a) 
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(a) The inTeraion (upon the Rupertonic) of the diminished triad was fonnerly preferred, even to the common 
chord of the dominant, for leading to a conclusion, and this evidences the instinctive desire for the dominant 
d\$ci*rd when rule precluded its use. The chord comprises the two notes most characteristic of the key (the 4th 
and 7th), which are distinctive of the fundamental dominant harmony, and which are absent from the 
pentaphoDic scale (Sect 21). 
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In Counterpoint of two parts, as the ascent of the leading-note to the key-note in some portion of 
the harmony is now indispensable for a satisfactory conclusion, this progression may be in the bass 
if it be not in the upper part ; but in fuller harmony, the more solid effect of the root of the 
dominant harmony for the bass note is demanded, save in the one instance above named. 

110. The reserve of the full close till the end of an exercise is as imperative in full harmony 
as in two-part writing. A full close may be evaded by the progression of the leading-note to some 

other note than the root in the chord of ' ' ^ « -=t — — " " 
the key-note, or by the employment of an 
inverted chord on either the dominant or 
the tonic bass, or by other devices. 
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111. The richest effect of harmony is produced when the parts are at approx- 
imately equal distances. 
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If this be incompatible with melodic interest in the several parts, a wide 
interval between the bass and the part next above it is better than 
between two upper parts. 



The lower the bass proceeds the further &om it should be the next part. With broad exceptions, 
it is desirable when the bass proceeds below F that the next part be no nearer than a 5th above it, 
and when the bass proceeds below C, that the next part be no nearer than an 8th above it 
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112. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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♦^* 7%e Stiulent should write many exercises in three parts, in major and minor keys. It is 
desirable to treat one subject successively as a highest^ an inner, and a lowest part, in order to prove 
its various capabilities in different positions in the score. It is expedietit to write on the same lines 
and spaces in each clef, and to change the signature to suit the hey induced by the alteration of def. 
The bass should be figured (Sects. 88 and 101). 

113. In Counterpoint of four parts, all the rules of two-part Counterpoint are to be observed 
(Sects. 78 to 88), with the exceptions belonging to three-part Counterpoint (Sects. 103 to 111) ; the 
harmonies in major or minor keys being entirely chosen from the chords described in Sects. 65 to 77, 
and 91 to 101. 

114. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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115. In Counterpoint of five parts, all the rules with their exceptions, and also the choice of 
chords, to which reference is made in Sects. 65 to 77, 78 to 88, 91 to 101, and 103 to 111, are 
still to he ohserved. The greater the numher of parts, the more does it become impossible, and 
therefore the less is it exacted that every part have unbroken melodic interest ; but the desirability 
of this should never be out of a student's thought. In Counterpoint of many parts, far more free- 
dom prevails than is admissible in smaller scores, with respect to Sect. 40. The rules enunciated 
in Sects. 37, 38, 39, apply as rigidly to Counterpoint in many parts as to that in few, and writing 
is impure wherein they are disregarded. The rule in Sect. 72 is more lax in proportion as parts 
are multiplied, because the more duplication there be of other notes of the chord, the more is the 
prominence of the bass note out-balanced if that be also doubled. 

116. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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CHAPTER VL 

SECOND SPECIES OF COUNTERPOINT. 

117. All the four Species of Counterpoint, other than the First or Simple, are often called 
Florid Counterpoint According to the rules of each, the notes of the Counterpoint are various in 
length from those of the fixed song or Subject. In each Species in major or minor keys, the 
harmonies are entirely chosen from the chords described in Sects. 65 to 77, and 91 to 100, and the 
florid part is woven upon these. Hence, the First Species is the basis of all the others. In the 
four Species of florid Counterpoint, the repetition of a note without one or more intervening notes 
is always objectionable ; this prohibition is often disregarded, even with good effect in practical 
composition ; but punctual regard to it in exercises, is urgently enjoined as an invaluable means 
of acquiring fluency, freedom, and grace in the art of constructing melody. 

118. The Second Species consists of two notes in the Counterpoint against one of the Subject. 

119. The first note of each bar must be a concord, tliat is, an essential or elemental note of the 
prevailing chord. 

120. The second note of each bar may be a concord or a discord. 

121. If a concord (that is, a part of the prevailing harmony), the second note must be 
approached by leap, the chord being thus spread in arpeggio, and then the rules given in Sects. 



33y 34y 35 are to be regarded. It may be ^ 
quitted either by leap or by step of a 2nd ; ^ 
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a leap, however, is better between the two notes of a bar than between the last note of one bar 
and the first note of the next bar. 
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122. When the Counterpoint is the bass, there must be no leap to a second note, which thougb 
elemental in the chord, and thus available in upper parts, is unallowable for a bass note. These 
notes are the 4th, the diminished 5th, and the 5th below the leading-note. 
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If, however, the note be absent from all upper parts with which the bass would form one of these 
objectionable intervals, then the bass is free to leap to any note of the harmony, because its 
discordance would be caused by a note that was sounded, and not by one that is only implied. 
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(a) See footnote to Sect. 134. 
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123. If a discord, the second note of each bar must bo approached and quitted by step of a 2nd, 



• foreign z^ 
ing-note. ^ 
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upward or downward. It is then inessential or 
to the prevailing chord, and is called a passing 

An exception from this rule is, that when the first note of a bar is a 2nd above the first note 
of the next following bar, the Counterpoint may, after ascending a 2nd in the former bar, descend 
from the discord by the leap of a 3rd to the first note of the latter bar. 



The exception is more appropriate to quick than slow passages, and, though not wholly inadmissible, 
is undesirable of application, in Exercises now to be written. 

124. Sometimes a note may be concordant with that of the Subject, but discordant against the 
complete chord which is implied if not represented in the other parts. Then, it is to all effect a 
passing-note, and must be treated as such. In the coming example, the second note in a bar is 



quitted by leap, and thus a change of harmony is indicated. 
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The object of this Species is to teach the writing of two notes against one chord ; whereas, the 
example shows two chords against one note. However interesting an exercise may be the search 
for changeful harmony against one sustained note, it is from the present purpose, and belongs not 
to the Second Species of Counterpoint 

125. An exception from the rule against two chords in a bar, is when, the Counterpoint being 
the bass, the first note of the bar bears a chord in the first inversion. Then, if there be no room 
for a passing-note between that note and the first of the following bar, there is no choice but for the 
bass melody to leap a 4th upward or a 5th downward, returning in the next bar to the note above 
or below the one whence the leap was made, (a) 
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126. In two-part Counterpoint, when the subject is the bass, the best if not the only form 
of full close is this ; -^f^ ^ 



for the penultimate chord must be the inversion of the 



diminished triad (Sect 68), and the leading-note must proceed to the key-note. Some teachers 



allow this 
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foi a full close in the Second Species ; but here, if A be a 



passing-note, the chord of the supertonic is followed by that of the tonic (Sect. 75) ; and if A be 
a harmony-note, there are two several chords against the one C bass-note (Sect 124). Some 



teachers allow this ^^ J ^ - ^ ^ 



for a full close in the Second Species; 



(a) Fanoifal dispatants assume that the second insertion of a oonoord is implied on the first note of each of 
these instances, but such fancy ontruns reason ; the interval of the 4th is discordant, or at best ambiguous in 
harmony, and therefore may not be used in combination ; but it is unquestionably euphonious in melody, and 
therefore may be used in succession. 
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137. In three-part Counterpoint, it is desirable, at the present stage of advancement, that one 
part be in the First Species, having note against note with the Subject, and that only one part 
move in two notes against one, in which all the rules in Sects. 119 to 125 must be observed. 
If the part which has the moving notes begin with a rest, the other parts must begin with a 
perfect interval. The key being thus defined, the note with which the moving part begins may 
then be the 3rd from the root, even though it be the bass-note. 

Bad. Bad. Bod. Good. 
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138. In three-part Counterpoint, if the Subject be 
in either of the upper parts, and the moving-notes in 
the other, this is the most desirable form of Cadence, 
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which may^ less desirably, be varied thus, to avoid approaching by 
similar motion a 1st or unison with the bass. 
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139. In three-part Counterpoint, if the Subje<;t be 
in either of the upper parts, and the moving-notes in 
the bass, either of these which concludes in contrary 
motion to the higher part is the best form of Cadence. 
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This would be bad, since having two chords in the bar, and since 
wanting the dominant for the penultimate bass-note. 
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140. In three-part Counterpoint, when the Subject is in the bass, either of these forms of 
Cadence is available, but the first two are to be preferred. 
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141. Here are models of Exorcises now to be written. 
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*»* TA« Student should icrite many Exercises in fhree parts in major and minor keys, treoHng 
one subject successively in each of the three paiis, and transposing it by altering the clef as in 
Exercises on the First Species, The moving-notes may he in either, and should altemaieiy be in 
each of the two parts that have not the Subject, Hie bass should be figured {Sect. 133), 

142. In four-part Coimterpoint of the Second Species, it is at present desirable that two parts 
bo in the First Species, having note against note with the Subject^ and that only one part move in 
two notes against one, in which all the rules in Sects. 118 to 133 and 135 must be observed. 

143. In Counterpoint of more than three parts, if both the Subject and the moving-notes be in 
upper partS; these are desirable forms of Cadence : 
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When either the Subject or the moviDg-notes are in the bass, the same forms of Cadence are 
available as in three-part Counterpoint of this Species. 
144. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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145. In five-part Counterpoint, it is at present desirable that but one part move in two notes 
against one with the Subject, and that the other three parts be in the First Species, having note 
against note. All the freedoms allowed to such full harmony in the First Species (Sect 115), are 
also admissible when one part is in the Second Species. The crossing of parts for one, or at most 
two bars, by shorter notes against longer (Sect 53), is also allowable. So likewise is allowable 
between any but the outside parts, the progression in similar motion to the 8th — never to the let — 
of the note that resolves a discord, when this discord is a passing-note and not an element of the 
chord. 

146. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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147. Examples show the Second Species to be a modification of the First ; for, were the second 
note of each bar withdrawn and the first note prolonged through the whole bar, there would be a 
Counterpoint of the First Species. Exceptional from this is, that an exposed 5th or 8th ceases to be so 
when a Counterpoint leaps to a note ^ Bad. Good 

beyond and returns to the 5th or 8th, 
whose exposure is thus hidden. 
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148. It is expedient to write Exercises in this Species, as all models are here given, with two 
minims against a semibreva In application of the rules to practical composition, the relative 
length of the notes is solely to be regarded, and two crotchets against a minim, or two quavers 
against a crotchet, or any other subdivision of notes, even to the very smallest, requires exactly the 
same treatment with punctual observance of all the same laws. The increased quickness may lessen 
annoyance from a bad progression, as pain itself is the less for briefer continuance ; but bad is not 
changed into good, if we shorten its duration, and a fault is still a fault with a semiquaver as decidedly 
as with a semibreve. Hasty critics and unsound apologists are apt to excuse, if not to justify, a 
violation of rule, by saying of the lawless note, " it is only a passing-note," but it has been the 
purpose of this chapter, and it will be that of the next, to show that passing-notes are fully as 
amenable to rule, and are quite as liable to the distinctions of right and wrong, as are the essential 
or elemental notes of the chords upon which they pass. The freedoms of modem use are regulated 
by modifications of these laws, modifications hereafter to be enunciated, but they too are absolutely 
controlled by principle. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THIED SPECIES OF COUNTERPOINT. 



149. This Species consists of any greater number of notes than two against each one of the fixed 
song or subject, and may bo studied in exercises of three, (a) or of four, or of six notes against one. 

150. The rule for a passing-note, that it must be quitted as well as approached by the step of a 
2nd (Sect. 123), compels that, in the Second Species, it be followed by a concord. Not so in the 



(a) Some teachers class Counterpoint of three notes against one as pertaining to the Second Species ; but 
several rules (Sections 150 — 156) distinguish it from that of two notes against one, which rules completely 
affioe it to the still more florid Species, and the present classification is thus the more consistent and convenient 
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Third Species, wherein the note to which a paasing-note proceeds may also be a paaaing'-note, that ia^ 
forei^ or inessential to the harmony. Thas, the third crotchet in a bar of common time, the 
fonrth in a bar of J, and the third and fifth crotchets in a bar of % may all be diacorda if gradaallj 
approached and quitted by seconds, thongh having a stronger accent than the preceding note ; for 
Uie strongest accent on the first of the bar is paramount above the smaller accents of any of the 
sabdivisions. 

151. If the note to which a passing-note proceeds be also a paseing-note, the paaaage most 
continue in the same direction upward or downward, till it reach a harmony-note. 

Good. Bad. 
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This rule eictends, beyond two passing-notes, to any number ; and equally to notes which, though 
elemental in the chord, may not be duplicated, or may not be used as bass-notes, as are B (Leading- 
note) and 1^ (4th below an upper part) in this example. 
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It is t]ndesira>)]e for a 2nd al>oye or below a holding-note to be resolved upon the Ist, that is, the 
identical note with which it forms a discord* 
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The progression from the 8th above or below a 2nd to the 8th 
unobjoctionable. 

r fT 

152. When Counterpoint of the Third Species is in the bass, the 5th of a chord may occur in 
the midst of an aqieggio, standing as a 4th below an upper part, but not as the extreme highest or 
lowest note of the arpeggio. The same freedom prevails as to the duplication of a note in the 
midst of an arpeggio, which must not bo doubled in Counterpoint of the First Species. 
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'II I is flguni is more appropriate to instrumental than to vocal Counterpoint. 

15.1. (>)tiflnnat<)ry of the ruhi that a passing-note must be resolved on the note above or below 
it, though soomingly oxcoptional therefrom, is the graceful, elastic, and most convenient melodio 
device of limping tlio interval of a Srd from the passing note to an ornamental-note beyond the 
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on which the passing-note is to be resolved, and the melody must then return to the note within 
that 3rd, and this is the note of resolution. 
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The name " changing notes '' is given by some theorists to the two notes foreign to the harmony, 
the passing-note, and the note to which it leaps, (a) 

154. In Counterpoint of three notes against one, this figure may include the first note of a 
following bar, in which form, however, its application should be more rare than when the note of 
resolution is in the same bar as the passing-note and the note of ornament. 
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155. In Counterpoint of six notes against one, either simple or compound time may be employed, 
that is, the notes may be accented either in couplets or in triplets. 
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156. In all forms of the Third Species, any or every note after the first of each bar may be 
either a concord (which may or may not be quitted by leap) or a discord (which must be treated 
according to Sects. 123, 124). As the Exercises are designed for the study of passing-notes, it is, 
however, desirable that such be employed in preference to notes of arpeggio whenever possible, and 
that the latter be introduced only when a passing-note would be insusceptible of resolution. 

Three notes against one chord, 

157. When the Subject is in the bass, if the harmony be but of two parts, this form of 



Cadence 
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is undesirable, as the leap to A integrates that note in the 



harmony, and a change of chord is implied when the melody passes to B. This form is better. 
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though weak, because of the late appearance of the leading-note, which. 



being the note that characterises a full close, should be more prominent. 
This form is best. 
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158. When the moving-notes are in the bass, if the harmony be but of two parts, either of these 



forms of Cadence 
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(a) In the free style the application of this principle is extended with charming effect, when the melody 
leaps the interval of a 4th from a passing-note to the harmony-note which is a 3rd above or below the note of 




resolution ; 



unavailable in strict Counterpoint 



such extension is, however, 
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as implying a change of harmony during the bar 
Either of these is good (Sect. 126). 
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159. In the Third Species of Counterpoint the two arbitrary alterations of the minor scale 
(Sects. 27 and 135) are available as passing-notes. Also, in the minor form of the key, the minor 
7th of the scale mav be used as the bass of a first inversion under the same conditions as in the 
First Species (Sect. 97), and it may be repeated after a passiug-note in the same bar. 
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160. Here is a model of Exercises now to be written. 




161. In harmony of more than two parts, it is for the present desirable that the moving-notes 
be in any one of the parts only, and that the other part or parts be in the First Species, having 
note against note with the Subject. 

162. If the Subject be in the bass, either of these forms of Cadence is good. 




163. l£ the Subject be in one of the upper parts and the moving-notes in another, either of 
these forms of Cadence is good. 




164. When the moving-notes are in the bass, either of these forms of Cadence is good, according 
to which proceeds to the final note in contrary motion to the highest part. 
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165. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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Jbwr notes against one chord. 
166. When the Subject is in the bass, if the harmony be but of two parts, this form of 

' ^ ' " " is undesirable, as implyiog a chord of D for the first three 
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notes, and a change of harmony at the fourth crotchet. This form is better, m^Eh^ 



±=1: 



the bass D may bear a first inversion throughout the bar ; but it is weak, because the harmony is 



not defined by the leading-note till the end of the bar. This form is best. 
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167. When the moving-notes are in the bass, if the harmony be but of two parts, either of 
these forms of Cadence is bad. 
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implying a change of harmony during the bar. Either of these is good (Sect. 127). 
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168. Here is a model of Exercises now to be written. 




169. In liarmony of more than two parts, if the Subject be in the bass, either of these forms 
of Cadence is good. 
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170. If the Subject be in one of the upper parts and the moying-notes in another^ either of 
these forms of Cadence is good. 
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171. When the moving-notes are in the bass^ either of these forms of Cadence is good, according 
to which proceeds to the final note in contrary motion to the 8th, if the 8th from the bass be in the 
highest part. 
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172. Here are models t)f Exercises now to be written. 
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Six notes againM one cJiord, 

173. When the Subject is in the bass, if the hsermony be but of two part«, these are the best 
forms of Cadence. 
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1 74. When the moving-notes are in the bass, if the harmony be but of two parts, cither of these 
forms of Cadence is good. 
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175. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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176. In harmony of niurc than two parts, if the Subject be in the bass, either of these forms 
of Cadence is good 
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177. If the Subject be in one of the upper parts and the moving-notes in another, either of 
these forms of Cadence is good. 
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178. When the moying-noteB are in tlie baas, either of these forms of Cadence is good. 
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179. Here are models of Exerciscij now to be wriltcn. 
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180. It is expedient to write Exercises in this Species, as all models are here given, with the 
Subject in semibreves or dotted semibreves, according to the measure chosen, so as always to 
exemplify the relationship of the moving-notes of the Counterpoint to a common standard. A 
dotted note (the representative of the *' Perfect Time *' of early days) is the amplification of the 
plain note of the same name (the representative of the ** Imperfect Time " of old), the latter being 
divisible by two, and the other, though of equal duration, being divisible by three. In the 
measure of J, and all others signified by the figure 3, each division of a bar is subdivided by two. 
In the measure of J, and all others signified by the figure 6, the entire bar is divided by two, and each 
division is subdivided by three. Thus, \ represents Perfect in the first division, and Imperfect in 
the second ; while any form of common-time (that is not compound) is Imperfect in all its divisions. 
The rules for treatment of notes in these exercises apply equally to shorter and shortest notes that 
have cotiesponding relation in time to the continued harmony against which they are to be played. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

FOURTH SPECIES OF COUNTERPOINT. 

181. Tms is characterised by syncopations in the melody and suspended discords in the 
harmony. It is distinguished from the Second Species by the necessity for concords on the 
unaccented instead of on the accented notes, and by the option of discords on the accented instead 
of on the unaccented notes. As in the First Species, there should in this be but one chord in each 
bar ; the first note, if a concord, being a part of the same harmony as the second note ; and the 
first note, if a discord, being foreign to the harmony and proceeding necessarily to the essential or 
elemental note which is its resolution. The only admissible cases of a change of harmony during 
the bar are the same as in the Second Species (Sect. 125). 

182. Syncopation is the sounding a note at an unaccented part of a bar, and retaining it against 
the following accent, so as seemingly to reverse the natural accentuation, (a) 



(a) If the Beoond of the tied notes be a conoord (A,B) a false accent shoald be thrown on the first of the two. If 
the second be a discord (C^)) the note should be enforced at the point where that other is sounded in the harmony, 



which makes it a discord. 
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183. Throughout the exorcises, the second note of every bar should be tied to the first 
note of the next bar; except only if this would induce an unallowable preparation of a disconl, 
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that could not be resolved (Sect. 200), and in this case it is admissible to break the syncopation. 
In the final bar only, for the sake of the perfect close, there must be no syncopation from the 
2)receding Iwir. It is desirable, as in the First Species, ^ ^^^^^ , y — ^ * 
not to repeat a note ; but even this may be done 2k^=: 
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exceptionally, rather than break the syncopation. 

184. Suspension is the hanging of a note from one chord, while the following chord is sounded 
in the other part or parts in the harmony. The suspended note is not an element of the second 
chord, and must, while the second chord continues, drop from its sus})ense, that is, be resolved 
upon the elemental note to which the melody would have directly proceeded if the discord had not 



been suspended. U tr---g— i— g— I =^- 
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-J_J. 



= The concordant G in the first of these chords 



Diroct. Suspendod. 

in example B is the j^r<?^ara^/on, the tied G is the suspension, and the F is the resolution of the 
discord; the tied G hangs from its preparation, and is thus a discord of susi)ension.(a) In 
example A, the melody of the highest part proceeds direct to F in the second chord; but is 
delayed, or held, or retained, or suspended, in example B until after the chord of F has been 
sounded, and thus the melody of that part moves too slowly for its partners. 

185. Two suspensions, the 9th and the 4th, or their inversions, are common to all chords or 
inversions of chords. One suspension, the discordant 5th, is peculiar to those notes in a key, the 
5th from which notes is not a concord. 

186. The suspended 9th is resolved upon the 8th, that is, the root of a chord, and, however 
the chord may be inverted, if the root be present with the 9th the resolution must be upon the 
note numbering one less than nine, namely the 8th from the resolution, and not upon the 1st or 

unison. 



^m 



^ot^r ' ^[F~o~\B ^'~7r U ^® figures 9 8 indicate the suspension 
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and its resolution. 

187. In the first inversion, the 3rd from the root being the bass-note, the root stands at the 
interval of a 6th from the bass, and thus the inverted 9 th becomes the 7th from the bass. The 

I 



figures 7 6 indicate the suspension and its resolution. Ak g - ^— g z ^ those chords which, 
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(a) Some theorists define the note of rcsohition as the BUBpendcd note, thongh it is not tied and does not 
hang. DefinitionB are of small moment fo long as their purport is understood; but it is convenient if 
technical terms have a meaning as nearly analogous as may be to that of the same words when used in general 
application. 
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though discordant in their direct form, are concordant in their first inversion (Sects. 68, 69, 95) ; 
the inyerted 9th and its resolution are available when the chord is inverted. 




176 r« 7tj6rT6 

On the dominant of the minor key, where not the first inversion of a chord, but only the interval 



of a 6th is available as a concord (Sect. 96), the inverted 
9th may be suspended as a 7th to be resolved on this 6th. 
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188. The second inversion of the suspended 9th, as of the concord upon which it would 
resolve, is unavailable because of the ambiguous nature of the inverted root when it stands as the 
4th above the bass (Sect. 71). 

189. The last inversion of the suspended 9th has the 9th in the bass, when the 5th and 3rd 
firom the root stand respectively as the 4th and 2nd from the bass. The figures ^ with lines of 
continuation over the ensuing note, indicate the chord under which the bass is suspended. Observe, 
the distinction between the use of this figure 2 and that of the figure 9 ; 2 implies that the note for 
which it stands is to remain as the 3rd of the ensuing note ; 9 implies that the note for which it 

stands must descend to the 8th from the same bass; 2 denotes that 
subtracted £rom 3, whereas 9 shows that 1 is added to 8 (Sect. 186). 
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190. The suspended 4th is resolved upon the 3rd of a chord, and repre- 
sents that 3rd until it is resolved. The figures 4 3, sometimes amplified 
as il, or &-, indicate the suspension and its resolution. 
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191. In the first inversion, the 3rd being the bass-note, the 4th must stand at the interval of 
at least a 9th from the bass, to be resolved upon the 8th, and is accompanied by the 6th and 3rd 
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The figure 6, or the note it represents, distinguishes this inversion of the susf e ided 4th from the 
direct form of the suspended 9th, in which there is or may be a 5th, not a 6th, from the bas& This 
inversion of the suspended 4th has a better efiect if the bass be approached by the step of a 2nd 

(as in the last example) than if approached by leap ; ' /jK U" 



; z whereas, the root of the 
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suspended 9th, occurring in the bass, may freely be approached by leap, if in contrary motion to 



the 9th and its resolution. 
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When the chord is major over which the 4th is 



8 



suspended, the restriction that the bass of the first inversion be approached and quitted by step of a 
2nd (Sect. 72) is still more urgent than when the part which duplicates the bass-note has no discord 
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(Sects. 72 to 74). 
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2 Those chords which are only available in the first 
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inversion (Sects. 68, 69, 95, 96, 97) may, in that form, bear this inverted suspension. 




192. The second inversion of the suspended 4th is unavailable in Diatonic Counterpoint, as is 
the concord on wliich it would be resolved (Sect. 71). 

193. The last inversion of the suspended 4 th has the 4th in the bass, which is resolved 
upon the inverted 3rd. The root and 5th of tlie direct chord stand respectively as the 5th and 

J. « 

2nd from the bass, and remain to be the 6th and 3rd from the note of resolution. 




The last inversion of the suspended 4th from the leading-note and the mediant in the mcgor form 
of a key, and from the leading-note and the supcrtonic in the minor, is available, as is the inverted 



chord on which this is resolved. 




The figures J, with lines of continuation, indicate the last inversion of the suspended 4th. 

194. The suspended 4th must only be used wliere either it is, or it might be, accompanied with 
a 5th. Hence^ those notes which cannot be tlie bass of a common chord must not bear a suspended 
4th, and thus there must never be a suspended 4th over the mediant or the leading-note in the 
major form of a key, nor over the supcrtonic, or the mediant, or the lending-note in the minor form 
of a key. This rule is as stringent in two-pail Counterpoint, where the harmony is incomplete, as 
it is in Counterpoint of many parts. 

195. If approached by step of a 2nd in an upper part, the root may be taken together with the 



suspended 9th, and the third together with the suspended 4th 
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This is the harshest form of either discord, so should be but rarely employed. It is most of all harsh 
when two upper parts have the suspension together with the note on wliich it is to be resolved 
(that is, the 9th with tlie root, or the 4th with the 3rd). 
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196. On the mediant and the leading-note, in both the major and minor forms of a key, the 5th 
is a discord (Sects. 65 and 91), and as such is available for a suspension to be resolved on the 6th of 
the same bass-note. Its treatment is somewhat exceptional. Its effect is, perhaps, the most beautiful 

u 
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of nil tho suApondcd discords, and this is yet more notable of the 5th on the mediant than of the 
5th on tlio loading-note, whether in the m^jor or minor form of a key. The discordant 5th is 
unlike tho 9th and 4th : I. because it rises a 2nd, instead of falls, to its resolution. 

t — ry O- » - « Q— ,. m < C ^-^ U»— k — Ol- 
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II. It caimot bo invorlod as thoy can, itself being truly an inversion, the 6th (which is its note of 
reA)luti()n) being tho root of the chord. IIL It cannot, as they can, be sounded together with the 
note on which it is to bo resolved ; for the 6th mth the 5th constitutes a discord of another class, 
in which the entire chord demands different treatment from a suspension. lY. It is peculiar to 
two notos of the key (the mediant and the leading-note), whereas the 9th and the 4th, or their 
inversions, may be suspended over every common chord or first inversion. 

197. The 5th on tlie supertonic, in the minor form of a key, also is a discord; but this is 
unavailable for a suspension, because it cannot be resolved, since to rise an augmented 2nd to the 
leading-note would break a rule of melody (Sect. 30) ; and to rise a major second would change 
the key, when the bass-note in question would become a leading-note instead of a supertonic. 

198. In tins Species of Counterpoint, concordant 5ths must not be confounded with discordant. 
On tliose degrees of the scale, the 5th from which is a concord, this concordant 5th is totally &ce 
in its progression. The constant plan of these exercises to have but one chord in each bar should 
still be maintained ; therefore, while the cx)ncordant 5th may leap to any note of the chord of which 
it is an clement, it should not proceed to the 6th from the same bass-note, since this would induce 
a change of harmony, making two chords instead of one in the bar. 
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At each A, tho chord of F continues through the bar ; at B, half the bar is the chord of F, and half 
is the first inversion of the chord of D. 

199. In this Species, as in the Second and Third, it is desirable, but not imperative, for the 
Counterpoint to begin with a rest of the length of the notes that apparently prevail throughout — 
apparently, for they are ^vritten as minims, though by syncopation they are extended to the length 
of soinibrovoa. 

200. A susjH'ndod disconl represents the note on which it is to be resolved, and where this 
latti'r would Ih> n^ichod by faulty progression from the preceding chord, the suspended discord that 
must pn>oiHHl Xo it wouUl l)e equally bad in principle and worse in sound. Hence the 9th in an upper 
jvirt, or the same note invortoil as a 7th in an under part, may never be prepared by an 8th, whether 



such 9tli or 7th Ih> tho true 9th or tho inverted 4th from the root. 
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Ilenoo al^\ the 9th, whoji standing as a 4th below an upper part^ may not be prepared by a 5th, 
nor may it in two-i>art writing bo prepared by a 3id (Sect 45). 
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Quite different in effect and treatment is a s}'ncopated couconi, ^vhich is as free in its motion 
if tied from a preceding 8th as if it were newly sounded 'without syncopation. 
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It is undesirable, however, to employ this last figure beyond a very small extent, not even so often 
as in the present example, although a single specimen of it is quite acceptable. 

201. In two-part Counterpoint, if the Subject be in the bass, the first inversion of the 



suspended 9th 7 6, ^^| ^ — — 
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I is to be preferred to the same discord 







in its direct form 
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I or to the suspended 4th. 
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202. In two-part Counterpoint, if the Subject be in the upper part, the 2nd descending to 
S 

5 1 r: 1 II 

is to be preferred to the 4th descending to the Sth, 



the 3rd, 
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or even to the 5th descending to the 6th. 
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203. K the Subject be in the bass this form of Cadence would be bad, because, both notes being 



concordsy it has two chords instead of one in the bar, 
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This is better. 



because, though both concords, the two notes belong to the same harmony 
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This is best, because the suspended discord and its resolution have more point and consequent 
interest than the foregoing example 
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3 and the C, being foreign to 



the harmony, defines, not changes the chord, when it proceeds to its compelled resolution. 
204. If the Subject be in the upper part, this form of Cadence is the best. ^-^ 
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This is bad, because it has two chords in the penultimate bar, *-g * 
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(a) See Sect. 126. 



{b) See Sect. 189. 
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preferable to which, ■would ^ 
be to break the syncopation. ^ 
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In all cases the leading-note is in the penultimate bar. 

205. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
I. 
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206. In Counterpoint of more than two parts, it is for the present expedient that one part be 
written with syncopations, and that each or all of the others be in the First Species, proceeding in 
semibreves, note against note with the Subject. 

207. Confirmatory of the rule in Sect 200, an inner part may proceed by similar motion to a 
5th or an 8th with another part, as freely as if there were no syncopation, and thus the note 
of resolution were sounded with instead of after the notes of the other parts. 




This applies in any number of parts which have sustained notes against the syncopations of 
another part. 

208. A rare exception from Sect. 206 may be, when the note of resolution is unavailable 
against a suspended discord, but is desirable for progression to the next succeeding chord. 

Bad. ♦ Bad. ^ — ^ ^ — ^ ^ . ^ ■ 
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Then, another part, in contrary motion to the course of the discord, may leap from another note 



(a) The synoopation is broken in theee places^ because, if continued, it would induce a diaoord that coold 
not be reeolved. 
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of the chord to the note of lesolation at the time the discord reaches it, doubling thus the concord, 
but not sounding it together with the discord. 

Good. • J Good. 
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209, Another exception equally rare from Sect. 206 is in order to avoid preparing a 9th above, 
or the same note inverted as a 7th below, by an 8th, 
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or to evade proceeding from 5th to 5th, or from 3rd to 5th above a suspended 9th (Sect. 200). 
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210. These two exceptions (Sects. 208, 209) show that, though the chord continue till the 
suspension be resolved, it is admissible for the parts to move from one to another note of the same 
chord. There is a single exception from this else universal principle of suspensions as distinguished 
^m other prepared discords— one instance in wliich a discord, that cannot be defined otherwise than 
as a suspension, is resolved upon a note belonging to a different chord from that over which the dis- 
cord is suspended. It is, that the suspended 9th may be resolved upon the 3rd of the chord, whose 
root is a 3rd below the note over which the 9th is suspended, instead of proceeding to the root of the 
chord against which the 9th is discordant ; so in the next example, G, the 9th from F, is resolved 



upon the 3rd of D instead of the root of the chord 
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This rule is important to complete the explanation of single suspensions, but it will most seldom 
have application in exercises for the present stage of advancement. 

211. In Counterpoint of tliree parts, if the Subject be in the bass, the same forms of Cadence 
are more or less desirable as in two-part Counterpoint (Sect. 203). 

212. If the Subject and the syncopations be both in upper parts, either of these forms of 
Cadence is available, but the first is to be preferred. 
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213. If the syncopations be in the bass, these forms of Cadence are available, the dominant 
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being the penultimate bass-note in both examples, and the syncopation being broken in the latter 
to avoid a change of harmony in the last bar but one. 
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214. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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215. In Counteipoint of more than three parts, this form of Cadence 
is undesirable, as belonging to the Second Species and not to the Fourth. 

i 

All the forms that have been exemplified in three parts are available when the harmony is 
amplified. 
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216. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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217. In practical composition, the same entire freedom as to length of notes prevails in this 
Species as in all the others; but, for Exercises, it is desirable to retain the semibreye as the 
standard, and to write the syncopated Counterpoint in tied minims. If triple time be chosen a 
semibreye before the bar-line tied to a minim on the first of the bar represents this species. 

218. A suspended discord is a note foreign to the harmony hung or suspended from the pre- 
ceding chord, which must always (with the sole exception described in Sect. 210) be resolyed while 
the chord continues, though, perhaps, other parts may move in arpeggio. Hence, the 9th stands 
for a while in place of the root of a chord, and the 4th in place of the 3rd ; and, however a chord 
may be inverted or its position changed, neither the 9th nor the 4th can be integrated in the 
harmony or be made an essential element of the chord. 
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Practicallj the mspenBion of 7 over 6, or 9 oyer 8 accompanied with 6, on the sapertonic and on 
the dominant in the major, and on the sapertonic, the sahdominant and the dominant in the minor 
form of a key, and the suBpension of the note ahoTe either of thoee hass-notes fulfil the same role ; 
for, though it be proved that the roots of these chords are beyond the 3rd below the respective 
basses, the chords are treated in every particular as 1st inversions, and need not, nay, must not, be 
regarded in any other light with reference to diatonic Counterpoint (Sects. 68, 69, 95, 96). 

219. The ambiguity of the 4th from the bass has been mentioned (Sects. 41, 71). This 
springs from the twofold character of the interval, as a concord, or as a discord. The 4th is a 
concord when it is the root of a chord inverted above the 5th, and is accompanied with the 6th on 
the same bass which is the inverted 3rd from the root ; is peculiar to three notes in every major or 
minor key, and is mostly unavailable in diatonic Counterpoint^ and the inverted suspensions have 
the same relation to them as to other chords in the first inversion. 
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The 4th is a discord when, in any upper part, it is suspended in place of the 3rd from the 
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and it is a discord when, in tlie bass, the inverted 9tb is suspended in place 
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of the rooty but then the bass is the discordant note (a) (Sect 189). ]^ 
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220. The 4th from the bass must never be suspended, save where it either is accompanied with 
the 5thy or may be so accompanied if the fulness of the score and the melodic progression of the 
parts permit. Hence it is for ever unavailable on the mediant and leading-note in the major form 
of a key, and on the supertonic, the mediant, and the leading-note in the minor form, for upon 
these notes the 5th is a discord. In two-part writing to suspend the 4th over either of these basses 
would be bad ; because, though the discordant 5th were not sounded, the concordant 6th would 
induce change of key and so could not be supposed, and the discordance or concordance of the 4th 
would thus be more than ever doubtful. 
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221. SoMB theorists describe this as compounded of the other four Species, which is true to 
some extent The Fifth Species will, however, be better understood as a florid ornamentation of 
the Fourth, and as such, with some freedom, it will be best exemplifled. 
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(a) Some theorists define the combined intervals of the 6th and 4th above the bass as a double suspensioD, 
allege a necessity for each note to descend a 2nd, while the bass continues, and quote instances of this use from 
early composers. The root and the 3rd of a common chord are both concords in every position and inversion ; 
they are not made discordant by retention from a previous chord, though aocidentaUy the same parts may 
anticipate them ; and they are totally free in their progression. This freedom warrants as much the descent of 
the notes as their ascent or their repetition, and the accident that earlier or later composers hare treated second 
inversions in one or another way changes them not into anything other than inverted concords. 
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The freedom of these notes would be limited instead of total, could they not proceed downward by a 2nd with 
as good effect as upward, or by leap ; but the distinction between may and fMut in their treatment is obvious. 
The fact that early composers employed the quoted combination and progression, proves that those artists forefelt 
a truth which later time has established ; viz. the concordance as well as the discordance of the interval of the 
4th ; and it is not an only instance of the foreboding of an after discovery in art or in science. 
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222. It is good for melody to proceed either by leap or by 2nd from a suspended discord to any 
note of the chord, from which latter it must return to its note of resolution. The return may be 
either by leap, or by arpeggio, or by passing-notes to fill up the interval. 
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223. It is good for melody to anticipate the resolution of a suspended discord, by proceeding to 
the concord at the second quarter of the bar instead of at the third quarter, when a passing-note 
between this and the same note at the half bar prevents the immediate repetition which should always 



be avoided (Sects. 81 and 183). 
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224. It is undesirable, instead of the last two figures described in Sects. 222 and 223, for 
melody to leap from a suspended discord to a discordant note next beyond its resolution. 
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This is fully admissible in the free style of modem use, which authorises the approach to a passing- 
note by leap, though compels that it be left by step of a 2nd. The precedent of some good writers 
in the strict style, for such leap to a discord, prevents the use of a stronger word than undesirable 
in its prohibition, but this word is here used advisedly. 

225. The second crotchet in a bar may be the resolution of a suspended discord. Either then, 
or if approached by leap from another concord, it may proceed by 2nd to a passing-note, or by leap 



to another note of the chord 
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226. Any even division of a bar (the second, or- fourth, or sixth crotchet) may be subdivided into 



quavera.(a) 
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Four successive 



quavers should not be used, except when the first is a tied note on the first of the bar. 
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227. Though it be sometimes enunciated that the Fifth Species is a combination of the other 

four, the employment of but one note in a bar of melody so florid as this Species exemplifies 

would be tedious, and two notes in a bar would be little better. Figures peculiar to the Third 

Species are more to the present purpose. These may be used after a tied note, or after a note newly 



struck on the first of the bar, 
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(a) Some teachers require that if the even divisions of time be thus subdivided, the next following uneven 
note be a conoord ; but the principle of the Third Species, that any note (exoept the first of a bar), which iii 
approaohed by step of a 2nd, may be a discord or a concoixl, applies fully here, and its application is authorised 
by the practice of great masters. It is the admission of a discord on the uneven divisions of time that 
distinguishes the Third and Fifth Species from the Second. 
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228. The last crotchet of a bar, if a concord, may be tied to the first of the next bar, either as 
a suspended discord or a concord. 
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It is far to be preferred, howeyer, for a note to be syncopated from a minim than tram a crotchet. 
229. In melody, a note of whatever length before the bar-line may be tied to a note of equal 
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- but never to a 



^onger note after the bar-line than the 
note from which this last is tied. 
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230. A syncopation must never occur in the middle of a bar, nor between ^two bars in whfch 
there is one continued harmony, unless this be repeated with such emphasis as to define the natural 
accent against the tied note. 
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231. A longer note on an uneven division of the bar may be followed by shorter notes on the 



next even division 
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but shorter notes on 



the uneven division may not be followed 
by a longer note on the even division. 
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except only if this latter be syncopated 
into the following bar. (a) 

232. The exception from Sect. 231 is in the penultimate bar of an exercise, and there this 
melody constitutes the best form of cadence in Counterpoint of two parts, whether above or below 
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233. This variety of cadence in a bass Counterpoint is also availably »^' J J J^_, 




The syncopation may be broken if the third note firom the end of the Subject be one against which 
no note may be sounded that can prepare a discord for suspension in the penultimate bar. 
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(a) Examples like the Beoond of these are not rare Id melodies of which pointed emphasis rather than 
smoothneflB is the intended character, but are entirely inappropriate to the present study. 

(b) The sappoeition is not forced, that early writers and rulers of writing intended a shake or some such 
grace upon the longer note, which would adjust the bar to the prescription. 
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Also the syncopation may be broken if the third note firom the end of the Subject be one against 
which no note may be sonnded that can be syncopated as a concord in the bar before the last. 
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234. It is desirable, but not imperative, for 
the Counterpoint to begin with a crotchet rest 




235. Here is a model of Exercises now to be written. 
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236. In Counterpoint of more than two parts, if the moving-notes be in the bass, it is as needful 
in this Species as in all the others, to have the dominant for the bass of the bar before the last, 
which must always be effected if even by the breaking of the syncopation. 

237. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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238. The Fifth Species can also be applied to triple measure, of which the next model is an 
instance. The same melodic construction in the florid part is ayailable, whether one or more parts 
accompany it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SECOND SPECIES IN TWO OR MORE PARTS. 

239. Two or more parts may proceed in minims against the semibreves of the Subject, and of 
any other part or parte in the First Species of note against note with the Subject, if all the rules in 
Chap. "VT. be observed. 

240. On the flrst note of each bar^ the moving parts must have essential notes of the chord. 
If one of these be the bass, its notes must be as scrupulously chosen as if its Counterpoint were in 
the First Species. If only upper parts move, they may have a 4th, or a diminished 5th, or the 
mediant and its 5th in the migor form of a key with each other, on the first of the bar when the 
bass makes these intervals concordant 
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241. On the second note of each bai, the lowest of the moving parts (whether they be two or 
more) must be a good bass to the others. Hence, though discordant against the sustained harmony, 
the moving parts must be concordant with each other, except only if they approach a discordant 



interval by contrary motion, and each part proceed by the step of a 
2nd, which is, however, an artifice to be most sparingly employed 
(Sect 55). 



242. The highest and lowest of the moving parts, whether two or more, must not, on the 2nd 
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of the bar, approach a 5th by similar motion, except the two 
notes for such 5th both belong to the sustained chord. 
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243. Good effect is made by a note taken in arpeggio in one part, against a passing-note in 
another part ; but then the passing-note must be concordant with the note attacked together with 
it, although discordant against the notes of the chord sustained in other parts. 
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244. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THIRD SPECIES IN TWO OR MORE PARTS. 

245. Two or more parts may proceed in minims against the dotted semibreves of others, or in 
crotchets against the semibreves, or in crotchets against the dotted semibreves, if all the rules in 
Chap. VIL be observed together with those in Chap. X. 

246« Pleasant yariety in the melodies of simultaneously moving parts may be made by the leap 
of one part from an essential note of the chord, while another part proceeds by step of a 2nd, from 
or to a passing-note that is concordant with the essential note, from or to which the one part 
leaps. 
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247. Another available variety between two melodies is when one part leaps from a passing 
note to the note beyond its note of resolution (Sect. 153), while another part proceeds all by 2nd8, 
whether the note in this latter named part, that is coincident with the note to which the other part 

,. ■ . 1 ^ 

leaps, be a pasaing-note or a note essential to the chord. 
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248. Variety to the several melodies, and point to the entry of each part, are induced by giving 
a longer rest to one than another of the moving parts in the initial bar of an exercise. The entry 
of any part on an unaccented division of a bar, is preferable to its entry upon an accented division. 
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249. Heie are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

FOURTH SPECIES IN TWO OR MORE PARTS. 
250. When several parts proceed in syncopation against notes that have the natural accent, 



all may be tied to concords ; 
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one or more may be tied to suspended 
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discords while one or more are tied to concords, 
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or all may be tied to suspended discords. 




The concords are always 



free to leap, or may, in extreme cases, be repeated. The discords must always be resolved. 

251. Double suspension induces combinations in which each suspended discord must have the 
same resolution as when held singly against essential notes of the chord. They are — I. The 9th 



and 4th together, with the root in the 
bass, and the 5th in an upper part. 
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in the bass, when the bass must be approached by step of a 2nd from the note below, and 
when also (because of its extreme harshness, this should be most rarely employed) the root may be 
in an upper part if approached by 2nd from the note below. The 5th from the root is then 



the 3rd from the bass, while the 9th and 4th 
are respectively the 7th and 9th from the bass. 
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IIL The same with the 9th in the bass, when (rarely, as in the last instance of the coming example) 
the root may be sounded above the inverted 9th. The 5th from the root is then the 4th from the 



bass, remaining to be the 5th when the bass is resolved, 
while the 4th from the root is the 3rd from the bass. 
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IV. The same with the 4th in the bass. The 5th from the root is then the 2nd from the bass, 



remaining to be the 3rd when the bass is resolved, 
while the 9th from the root is the 6th from the bass. 
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the 3rd together with the inverted 4th, either in this or the last described inversion, though it is 
still more discordant than the root against the inverted 9th. It is unallowable for the root to be 
sounded in an upper part against the suspended 9th, or the 3rd against the suspended 4th, unless 
approached by an ascending 2nd, and unless at the interval of an 8th from the resolution of the 
discord. V. The diminished 5th together with the first inversion of the 9th, on the leading- 
note, in either the minor or major form of the key. Both of these discords are resolved on the 
inverted root which is the 6th from the bass, and which may never be sounded with the 5th 
(Sects. 185 and 196). The 5th from the root is then the 3rd from the bass. 
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YI. The discordant 5tb, together with the first inversion of the 9th on the mediant, in either the 
minor or mcyor form of the key, to which the inverted 4th may be added if the bass be approached 
by an ascending 2nd (Sects. 185 and 196). 




The inverted root, as 6th from the bass, may never be sounded voith the 5th« 

252. The suspension of complete chords is available when several parts are syncopated. This 
may be when the root of the chord of preparation \& a 4th below the root of the chord over which 
the suspension hangs. The root or the 3rd of the latter chord may be the bass of the suspension. 
When thus prepared, the discordant notes may either fall or rise a 2nd, and the concordant note 
(which is the root of the former and the 5th of the latter chord) is free to remain or to leap. 




In figuring the bass of the suspension of a complete chord, a line is drawn from the bass of the 
chord of preparation, or from the figure which shows what that chord is to be, the line extending 
for half the length of the bass over which the chord is suspended, and it is then followed by the 
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figures I, or else 6, to indicate the resolution, according to whether the latter bass-note be the root 
OF the 3rd of the chord. 

253. When a complete chord is suspended over a chord in the first inversion, the 5th from the 
bass hangs together with the 7th, and proceeds to the inverted root of the latter chord. By no 
other form of preparation than when the radical progression is by ascent of a 4th or descent of a 
5th, may the 5th from the bass in the latter chord be thus suspended and resolved, except only in 
Nos. V. and VI. of Double Suspensions (Sect. 251). 

254. It may sometimes be necessary to break the syncopation of one of the parts for a single 
bar, especially in the bar before the last. Of this expedient there can but be said, that to 
maintain the Species is desirable, while to avoid bad harmony is imperative, and that the desirable 
must give way to the imperative. 
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255. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
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256. It is desirable, when several parts have simultaneous Counterpoint of the Fifth Species, 
that the varieties of melodic figure peculiar to this Species be exemplified at once in the several 
parts. Thus, while one part has a dotted minim followed by quavers in the same bar, another 
part may have two crotchets followed by a Trn'm'Tn^ and many such differences of motion may help 
to the individuality and consequent interest of every one of the moving parts. The rules in 
Chapter X. are paramount in this class of writing. Wider range for the student's invention is 
opened in the exercises now to be worked than in any previously proposed, and the manifold 
diversity in unity which may be presented in them is invaluable preparation for florid writing, 
giving elasticity to a composer's thought, and freedom in the application of means for its 
expression. 

257. Difference of length of rests in the initial bar, between the several moving parts, is 
inducive of good effect when more parts than one are written in this Species, after the manner 
described with reference to the Third Species (Sect 248). 

258. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

COMBINED SPECIES. 

259. Two parts may be written in two different Species to be performed together, either while 
one part has the fixed song, or while also one or more parts are in the First Species, having note 
against note with the Subject. Still there should be but one chord in each bar of the Exercises, 
save in the seeming exceptions which have been named, where moving notes are in the bass, and 
where still the sustained notes of other parts are common to the harmony of both bass notes 
(Sect. 125). 

260. The Second Species may be combined with the Third. The rules in Chapters X. and XL 
apply here. Good effect may be made by the occasional crossing of either of the moving parts 
above or below the longer notes of the other parts. Great interest is given to the moving parts 
when one, being concordant with the other, is discordant against the sustained harmony of the 
whole bar ; also, when the part that is in the Third Species approaches a note of the sustained 
harmony, either by 2nd or by leap, which is discordant against the part that is in the Second 
Species; but then the said note in the Third Species must be sounded after, not with, the dis- 
cordant note in the Second Species, for notes simultaneously struck must be concordant with each 
other, save only as described in Sect 241. 
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261. Here are models of Exercises now to be written* 
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262. The Second Species may be combined with the Fourth Trnder the conditions and with the 
opportunities for good effect stated in Sect. 241. 

263. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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264. The Second Species may be combined with the Fifth under the conditions stated in 
Sect. 241, but with greater opportunities for interest, arising from the melodic variability of figure 
peculiar to the Fifth Species. 

265. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
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266. The Third Species may be combined wdth the Fourth under the same conditions as apply 
to other combined Species (Sect. 241). All forms of the Third Species are available for this 
combination, namely, with three notes, or with four, or with six accented either in couplets or in 
triplets, against each note of the Subject. The part written in the Third Species must always 
have a note that is concordant with the note of resolution in the part written in the Fourth 
Species, at the moment when these two are coincident ; but may or may not proceed thence to a 
discordant note, according to the rules of its Species. 

267. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 
I. 
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268. The Third Species may be combined with the Fifth. The versatility of the Fifth Species 
admits then of an expansion, which, though not hitherto prohibited, has not as yet been described. 
This is, that not only may the minims be dotted, but so also may the crotchets, when this device 
may add grace to the melody, and still more desirably, when by lengthening a crotchet the 
ensuing quaver is made to come after instead of with a note again^t which it is discordant in the 
other moving part. Instances of the application of this device appear in the examples next 
following. 

269. Here are models of Exercises now to be wi ilteii. 
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(a) Though undesirable to repeat a note in the Third Species, this is admiflsible rather than to break the 
continuity of crotchets (Sect 276). 
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270. Tho Fourth Spwios may bo combined with the Fifth. The beauties of this combination 
and tho difticulty to pnuluco thoui resemble those arising from tho Fourth Species in two simul- 
taneous |>arts ; but the beauties may often be increased, and the difficulties always lessened, through 
the flexibility of the Fifth SiHH,ues. The Fifth Species, be it remembered, has its greatest interest 
when it is treated as an omamentiUion of the Fourth (Sect. 221) ; and the ornamental notes that 
may intervono betwet^n a discorvl and its note of resolution often serve to avert improprieties of 
progression bi>tween the two syncopated parts, 

371. Here are nunlels of Exercises now to be written. 
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272. The definition "Combined or Mixed Species" is applied by some teachers to a hybrid 
form of Counterpoint, consisting all of minims, two against each note of the fixed song ; but some 
being syncopated and necessarily followed by a concord at the half bar, according to the Fourth 
Species, and some being newly sounded as concords at the beginning of the bar and optionally 
followed by a concord or a discord at the half bar, according to the Second Species. The speciality 
of this mixture of species is that it opens an escape from the difficulties of both the Fourth and 
the Second, when the student has not the readiness or the more valuable quality of perseverance to 
work either Species without infracting its rules. 

273. Here is a model of Counterpoint in the form now described. 
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(a) The First Species is here violated, in order to approach by step of a 2iid, the root C, hi the next bar, 
against the suspended 9th in the Alto ; and thus may, though rarely as possible and for a last reeouroe^ the 
integrity of any Spedes be saorifioed to the imperative rules of harmony. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

COUNTERPOINT IN SIX OR MORE PARTS. 

274. The writing of Exercises, as Exercises, in six, or seven, or eight parts, is practice above 
all price for the student, since proving the utmost possibilities of various progression, and thus 
extending to the fullest the available resources for less complicated combinations, and so giving 
flexibility to thought and freedom in its expression. In composition, however, writing in many- 
parts may be less desirable ; for to increase the number of concentaneous melodies beyond four or 
five, may often decrease the clearness of each, and of the whole effect. Clearness is a chief element 
of power, and by its sacrifice the richness sometimes resultant from manifold part-writing is dearly 
bought. 

275. In composition, nominal six or eight part-writing is vastly facilitated by the division of 
the parts (whether vocal or instrumental) into two choirs, employing these more often in alternation 
than together, and making them overlap in the one or more chords with which either closes a phrase 
and the other opens a new phrase. The comprehension of nominal multi-part writing is by this 
means as greatly facilitated to the hearer as is its production to the author ; but the name so applied 
is a quibble, forasmuch as the number of parts in a musical structure can only be truly estimated 
from those engaged at once, and cannot include those which are resting. Granted then, with 
perfect assurance, that some best effects are to be produced by this responsive form of composition, 
there is obviously nothing to gain from the working of Exercises in such shape, for the writing of 
rests needs no practice, and the art of combining either three or four parts is all that need be 
mastered for the purpose in question. 

276. It would be to little use to attempt exercises in more than eight parts, but the construction 
of some in six, seven, and eight, in all the several Species, and without any rests but those which 
characterise the initial bar of the four Florid Species, is now enjoined. The freedoms permitted in 
five-part Counterpoint are here equally admissible, nay, more than equally, since often imperatively. 
The repetition or continuance of a note, which is common to several successive chords or inversions 
of one chord, through two or many more bars, is often inevitable, and then the monotony of one 
or, perhaps, more parts must be condoned for the harmonic interest of the whole. The interval of 
a 7th with but one note between its two, must sometimes be accepted in the melody of a part 
which proceeds in semibreves, the comparative slowness of which with the quicker motion of an 
accompanying florid melody lessens, if not annuls its ill effect. Any note of a chord may be 
doubled, except it be the leading-note ; but the use of this must be as exclusively restricted to one 
single part as in two-part harmony. Progression from 1st to 8th, or from 8th to 1st, or from 8th 
to 8th by contrary motion, is allowable; not so, from 5th to 5th. Occasional infraction of a 
Species is a last resource for evading either of the bad progressions ; thus it is tolerable to have two 
notes in a bar of a Counterpoint otherwise in the Eirst Species ; it is likewise tolerable to sjrnco- 
pate a note from one bar to the next in Counterpoint otherwise in the Second Species ; it is also 
tolerable to repeat a note in either of the four Florid Species ; and it is tolerable too to break the 
syncopation in the Fourth Species. It is still undesirable for an upper part to proceed below, or 
for an under part to proceed above the note of another part in the last preceding chord, except 
where this note would be concordant with the one that crosses beyond it. It is still imperative 
that no part cross another, except only when the shorter notes of one part proceed above or below 
a longer not« that is sustained against them in another part. 
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277. Here are models, in the First Species, of Exercises now to be written. 
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279. Here are models, in the Third Species, of Exercises now to be written. 
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280. Here are models, in the Fourth Species, of Exercises now to be written. 
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281. Here are models, in the Fifth Species, of Exercises now to be written. 
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282. The ingenuity of the student may be usefully and interestingly applied to the fonning of 
different combinations of Species, the possible varieties of which can scarcely be counted. For 
instance, two or any higher number of parts may be in either one of the four Species of Florid 
Counterpoint ; and two or more parts may be in as many different Species. To prescribe the several 
varieties of such Exercises, or to exemplify them, would be but to repeat what has been already 
indicated or implied; whereas, the value of the work now proposed will be enhanced by the 
responsibility which belongs to freedom in the choice of specific forms. 



CHAPTER XVL 

DOUBLE, TRIPLE, AND QUADRUPLE COUNTERPOINT. 

283. A Counterpoint above a given melody may be good, but inappropriate for a bass to the 
same. A Counterpoint may be a good bass to the said melody, bat inappropriate for a part to 
which that melody may be the bass. Either of these is a single Counterpoint^ since applicable in a 
single relationship to the Subject. 

284. A Counterpoint above a given melody may be good, and may be equally appropriate as a 
bass to the same ; that is, either of the two parts may be a good bass to the other. This is a 
double Counterpoint, since applicable in a twofold relationship to the Subject, being good alike as 
a Counterpoint above, and as a Counterpoint below the same. 

285. Double Counterpoint may be in the interval of the 8th, or in that of the 10th, or in that 
of the 12th ; that is, the two parts may be inverted by the placing of the one an 8th, or a 10th, or 
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a 12th lower^ or by the placing of the other at the same interval higher than it originally stands. 
Double Counterpoint in any other intervals than these three is not impracticable, though difficult, 
but its application can rarely repay the pains its construction must cost ; the elaboration of Exercises 
upon double Counterpoint in the 9th, or 11th, or 13th, or 14th, is therefore not enjoined, as the 
student may gain from other work such knowledge of general principles as will enable him to write 
double Counterpoint in either of these intervals for the special phrases, never entire melodies, to 
which exceptionally it may be desired. 

Double Counterpoint in the 8th. 

286. Since the inversion of a 5th is a 4th, and since the harmony of a 4th is unavailable as a 
concord, the interval of the 5th can only be used in combination as a passing-note, according to the 
rules of the Second and Third Species. 

287. The two parts must never be at a greater interval than an 8th asunder, since, if they were, 
to place the one or the other an 8th higher or lower would contract and not invert the interval 

288. Here is a table of the intervals and their inversions above and below any note with which 
they may be sounded. Those marked ♦ are only available as discords. 

1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 6th, 7th, 8th. 
1st, 1st, 1st, 1st, 1st, 1st, Ist^ 1st. 
8th, 7th, 6th, 5th, 4th, 3rd, 2nd, 1st. 

289. Double Counterpoint may be constructed upon a fixed song or given Subject, according to 
either of the five Species. 

290. Here are models of Exercises now to be written. 

First Species (Sects. 62 to 102). 
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inducing the two harmonies of D and G (both in the first inversion) in the penultimate bar (Sect 190), and to 
have inverted the under-oounterpoint would have induced the unsatiafactory harmony of the fourth. 
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279. Here are models, in the Third Species, of Exercises now to be written. 
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280. Here are models, in the Fourth Species, of Exercises now to bo written. 
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281. Here are models, in the Fifbli Species, of Exercises now to be written. 
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328. Triple Counterpoint may also be constructed by writing three entirely distinct melodies, 
proceeding by various intervals with diverse mensural divisions, but always with the restriction as 
to the use of the interval of the 5th from the bass (Sect. 291). 

329. Here is a model of Exercises now to be written, in Triple Counterpoint, on the same 
melody that is given at Sects. 310, 314, and 318. 
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Subject. 



Subject. 




Quadruple Counterpoint. 

330. This consists of four melodies to be performed at once, each of which is good as the bass 
or as either of the three upper parts ; and the four may be inverted so as to bring them into these 
several relations to each other. 

331. All the directions for Triple Counterpoint in Sects. 320 to 323, 325 and 326, apply 
equally for Quadruple Counterpoint. 

332. Quadruple Counterpoint may be constructed by adding 3rds above each of the two parts 
of a Double Counterpoint in the 8th, if the two parts be constructed with a view to such addition. 

333. Here is a model of Exercises now to be written. It is framed on the Double Counter- 
point in the 8th, which exemplifies Sect. 327, having the addition of a 3rd above each of the two 
original parts, and is susceptible of twenty-three inversions. 
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334. Here is a model of Exercises now to be written in Quadruple Counterpoint, on the same 
melody that is given at Sects. 310, 314, 318, and 329. 
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(a) When the parts marked A and C are the extreme, here ia an exposed 8th which is leas oljeotionahle than 
the doubling of the leading-note, and there is no other alternative. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

COUNTERPOINT IN THE MODERN FREE STYLE. 

335. The rules of Counterpoint were established prior to the discovery of the natural principles 
whereon modem harmony and the phraseology that springs from it are based. Those rules were, as 
the art developed, modified from the vague indications for improvised descant,, but still and ever 
retained their artificial character, evinced in the requirements that the asperity of every discord 
must be mitigated by preparation, from which requirement the sole exception has reference to 
passing-notes, and that passing-notes must be approached by step of a 2nd, and may only be 
sounded at portions of the bar which are less accented than that whereon the prevailing harmony 
is announced. The rules applicable to any note in a key refer alike to every note, and hence, the 
contrapuntal system may be described as universal (a) The harmonic system of our own age is, 
on the contrary, better to be defined as exceptional, since allowing or compelling particular 
treatment of particular notes in each key, and of chords to which these notes belong. 

336. Chords peculiar to the harmonic system need so much of completeness to make their effect 
satisfactory that their employment is not easily compatible with the independence of melody that 
characterises contrapuntal writing. It is, however, possible, as countless beautiful examples prove, 
to employ modem hamiony with good effect as the basis of a contrapuntal structure ; but careful 
notice must be made of the freedoms that are available, and the restraints that remain in this class 
of composition. 

337. Hitherto, the second inversion of concords (save in the one instance described in Sect 308) 
has been forbidden. So have been the approach by leap to a passing-note, and the striking a 
passing-note coincidently with the note against which it is discordant. So has been any unprepared 
suspension, which would be, in fact, contradictory of the name as much as of the nature of that 
class of discords. Lastly, so has been forbidden the use of any discord elemental or essential in the 
harmony, except such discord be prepared. 



(a) The leading-note stands apart from this universality, bnt its special treatment is an exaction from modem 
writers to which those of earlier date were not sabject, since the need for it results from our habituation to the 
combinations and progreasionB of modem harmony. Even the leading-note is less limited in its use when occur- 
ring in music of s^ctly diatonic character that is now written, than when in mnsio entirely in the free style, its 
distincti?e restri^ioiis In tke former leforriog only to its noB-dnplioatum and to its employment in a toll dose. 
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between the bass and an npper part. Unlike the mediant 5th, this supertonic 5th when in its 
direct form must be accompanied with the 7th, whereas the 5th of the mediant may be taken 
either without or with the 7th. (a) 

302. The 9th may be added to any chord of the 7th, whether comprising a concordant or 
discordant 5th, and the treatment of the 5th and the 7th is unaffected by the addition of the 9th. 
The interval of the 9th resolves on the 5th of the following chord, and care must be given to prevent 



its faulty progression in Sths with the 5th of its own chord, which 5th 
might otherwise, perhaps, proceed to the root of the chord of resolution. 
The 9th sounds harshest when placed below the 3rd of its own chord. 



303. The root of a chord of the 9th must not be sounded in any upper part. It is therefore 
omitted from the chord in all the inversions. In the absence of the root, an inversion of the chord 
of the 9th looks like the chord of the 7th whose root is the 3rd above its own, but is distinguished 
from this by the radical relation of either chord to the chord of resolution. In the coming 
examples, were E the root of the discords they would be resolved on chords of A, direct or 
inverted ; as C is the root they are resolved on chords of F. 
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304. The third inversion of a chord of the 9th (having the 7th in the bass) is available, whereas 
the second inversion of a chord of the 7th, whose root is the 3rd above the root of that chord of 
the 9th, is not available, though the two chords consist of the same notes. 

Good. Bad. Bod. 
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The reason is that, in the former, the bass is a discord with a definite and necessary resolution ; 
whereas, in the latter, both the bass and the 4th above it are naturally concords, though placed in 
ambiguous and therefore unsatisfactory relationship, and the progression of both is undefined. 

305. When the root's omission from a chord of the 9th leaves the 7th of the original chord in 
concordance with every sounded note, then the 7th is exempt from preparation and resolution, 
because these requirements for a discord are due to its harshness against some other note, which 
other being withdrawn, the discordance no more exists. In the next coming examples the tied 



(a) Because the diminished 6th may either be from the supertonic of a minor key, oir from the leading-note, 
of the m%jor key with the same signature^ there needs the addition of a note to the triad to define its tonal 
connexion and consequent variable character. The interval of the diminished 5th from the bass must therefore 
always be accompanied with either the 7th or the 6th, except when the 5th or the bass is a passing-note, and 
except when the 6th is a suspension, 

N 
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notes are the 9th from the root, always prepared, and the 7th from tlie root where it needs 
preparation ; they show all the possibilities of inversions of chords of the 9th in the major and 
minor forms of any key. 
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306. As with suspensions (Sect. 222) so also with discords that are elemental or essential in the 
harmony, melody may proceed from the discordant note to any note of the harmony that is 
concordant, but must return to its note of resolution when the harmony changes in the other parts, 
its return being either by leap, or by passing-notes, or by arpeggio. 
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307. The last inversion of a chord of the prepared ? having the 9th in the bass is unavailable, 
because it would resolve on the unsatisfactory second inversion of the ensuing chord. 

308. The second inversion of every common chord has hitherto been disallowed, because the 4th 
from the bass is in the diatonic style, a discord ; whereas the inverted root is always a concord, and 
hence the ambiguity of the combination. The second inversion of the tonic chord exceptionally may 
be used in the exercises now proposed, provided it follow a chord of which the same bass-note is the 
root ; and it thus stands, as might any chord, upon a dominant pedal. The bass-note of the second 
inversion must either continue under the following chord, or must proceed a 2nd downward or 
upward when the haimony changes. 




309. The Counterpoint to any strain of a melody, which comprises several rythmical periods, 
may effectively begin with a shorter or longer rest ; but in the course of any one strain rests are 
imdesirablo in an exercise, since to write them requires no practice. 

310. Here is a model in Double Counterpoint in the 8th, on a familiar melody, of Exercises 
now to be written, wherein the entire class of discords last described, 5ths, Tths, and 9ths, and also 
the exceptional second inversion of the tonic concord may be sparingly employed, in addition to the 
passing-notes and suspensions of earlier use. 
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Double Counterpoint in the 10th. 

311. All the concords produce other concords when inverted a tenth aboye or below, and all 
the discords produce other discords when so inverted. 

312. The two parts must never be at a greater interval than a 10th (Sect. 287). 

313. Here is a table of the intervals and their inversions in the 10th above and below any note 
with which they may be sounded. Those marked • are only available as discords. 
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(«) ♦ («) ♦ ♦ , ♦ , (fk.l 

3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th or 2nd, lOtL 



314. Here is a model in Double Counterpoint in the 10th, on the same melody that is given at 
iSect. 310, of Exercises now to be writteiu 
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(a) IiitnlliKnnt HtudonU will forffivo tho aclmonition that oonsecutive lOthsor SrdB are onayailable, beoaoM 
their liivonUou produoM lita or 8th« ; as are conacoutive 6th8, because their inyersion produces oonsecutive Stbs. 
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Double Counterpoint in the 12th. 

ft 

315. The 6th produces a 7th when inverted a 12th above or below, and is therefore unavailable 
as a concord. 

316. The two parts ninst never be at a greater interval than a 12th (Sect. 287). 

317. Here is a table of the intervals and their inversions in the 12th above and below any note 
with which they may be sounded. Those marked ♦ are only available as discords. 

12th, nth, lOth, 9th or 2nd, 8th, 7th, 6th, 5th, 4th, 3rd, 2nd, Ist. 



1st, 1st, 1st, Ist, 



1st, 1st, Ist, 1st, Ist, 



1st, 1st, 1st. 



1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th or 2nd, lOth, 11th, 12th. 

318. Here is a model in Double Counterpoint in the 12th, on the same melody that is given at 
Sects. 310 and 314, of Exercises now to be written. 



(a) The oonolnBion most be free^ in order to obtain a Batififiictory cadence ; were it etherwise, either the 
over-oonnterpoint would end on the 3rd ahove, or the under-ooimterpoint on the 3rd below the key-note. 
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Triple Counterpoint. 

319. This consists of three melodies to be perfonned at once, each of which is good as the bass, 
or as the inner part, or as the highest part, and the three may be inverted so as to bring them in 
these several relations to each other. 



(a) The conolusioD must be free to prevent the ill effect of the 3rd above the subject proceeding to the bare 
6th in the final bar ; and this will be the case with all Double Counterpoint in the 12th constructed on a melody 
which has a satisfactory termination. 
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320. A complete common chord must never be employed, because its 5tli if inverted as a bass 
would stand as a 4th below the root. The single exception from this necessity is where the 5th 



of the tonic chord may exceptionally be used for the bass 
(Sect. 308). In every other instance, the 5th from the bass is 
to be treated either as a passing-note. 



or as a prepared discord, which latter may be a suspension 
resolved on a note of the same chord, 
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or (with more facility) an element of the harmony resolved 
on a note of another chord. 
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321. Duplication of the bass-note in the first inversion of a chord is more freely permissible 
than under other circumstances, since often inevitable where only the root and 3rd, or else the 3rd 
and 5th of the original chord are available. 

322. A leap of the highest part to the 8th of the bass when the bass moves is occasionally 
admissible, because often unavoidable (Sect. 44). 

323. The device may bo copiously used of approaching and quitting a discord by contrary 
motion (Sect. 55), the doubled leading-note may thus be treated as a discord, and so may the com- 
bined intervals of the 6th and 4th from the bass ; that is, when the discordant notes are approached 
and quitted by 2nds. 

324. Triple Counterpoint may be constructed by adding 3rds above or 6ths below either 
part of a Double Counterpoint in the 8th ; or else by adding 3rds below or 6ths above either 
part of a Double Counterpoint in the 10th, if the two parts be constructed with a view to such 
addition. 

325. It will often be necessary to invert a part in the interval of the 15th or 17th, instead 
of the 8th or 10th, and then the directions in Sects. 287 and 312 must be disregarded. 

326. A complete composition cannot be written in Triple Counterpoint, because one of the 
inversions will terminate with the 3rd, instead of the root of a chord in the bass. Therefore, either 
the final close must be free, or else a passage in Triple Counterpoint can but occur incidentally, to 
be followed by other matter which will induce a satisfactory termination. 
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327. Here is a model of Exercises now to be written, I. in Double Counterpoint in the 8th or 
15th, and II. in Double Counterpoint in the 10th or 17Ui, which two are combined to make two 
varieties of Triple Counterpoint. III. This is framed on the plan described in Sect. 291. 
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Double Counterpoint in the 10th 
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Triple Counterpoint formed bt the addition of 3rd8 above the higher part of the 

Double Counterpoint. 
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(a) It would be wanton squandering of space to print at length the inversionB of triple and quadruple coun- 
teipoint ; but the student is eivjoined to write the continuation of each beginning here given, as a means of 
familiarity with all the varieties that are possible. 
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The leading-note may rise by a larger or smaller interval when not in a full close, and when not 
forming part of a discord with defined resolution. 

J ! . J X , ^ 
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As a passing-note it may either descend or ascend. 




340. The effect of complete harmony may be mocked, if not fully realised, by the dispersion in 
arpeggio of the notes of a chord. Thus one part may be made to represent several, and the ear 
accepts the separated notes as representing the same in combination. When several successive 
chords are arpeggiated the best resemblance to full harmony is produced by the maintenance of one 
figure in the dispersion of every chord throughout the passage. 

341. The notes of an arpeggio may be regarded as so many real parts, and thus treated in the 
progression from chord to chord. 




6 4 6 

4 2 6 




At A in the foregoing there are the second inversion of the chord of bB, the last inversion of the 
chord of the prepared 7th of G, the resolution of this upon the 1st inversion of the chord of the 
unprepared or fundamental 7th of C, and the resolution of this upon the chord of F. At B and C 
the same chords are dispersed in two different figures of arpeggio, in both of which the first note 
in each group stands as the bass of the whole group. At A, the two 4ths from the bass and the 
dimimshed 5th from the bass would be unsatisfactory but for the accompanying notes ; whereas at 
B and C, satisfaction is given by sounding the other elements of each chord after, instead of with, 
the notes in question. The 4th from the bass in the second inversion, and the diminished 5th 
from the bass in the first inversion, would be unsatisfactory if unaccompanied with the 6th ; but 
satisfaction is given at B and C, by sounding the 6th after the other notes, instead of with them. 

342. Though regarded as real parts in reference to the foregoing or following chord, the notes of 
an arpeggio are truly but one part in respect to any other part that may move at once with them. 
Thus, though at A in the following example there be no faulty progression, at B the added upper 
part proceeds most faultily in 8ths, in 4ths, in 5ths, in 7ths, and in 2nds, with the arpeggiated notes. 
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343. The notes of an arpeggio may, instead, be regarded as forming no real parts with each 
other, but as forming one part that indicates the complete harmony against any part or parts which 
are sustained against it. In this case the lowest note is responsible as a true bass to the whole of 
each chord, and the lowest note of the next chord must be chosen accordingly ; 





unless the a^ggio be in some upper part and the bass in a separate part^ and then the first nolo 



of each arpeggiated chord must be 
treated as a real part with reference 
to the chords next before and after it. 



though the responsibility of the first is yielded to the last note in a group, if, as in the close of this 
example, such last note be a discord needing resolution. 

344. Some theorists justly consider these rules (Sects. 340 to 343) as bearing less on counter- 
point (an union of distinct melodies) than on accompaniment (the support of one melody by 
underlying harmonies). Of more truly contrapuntal character is the occasional intermixture of 
passing notes with arpeggios, a convenient and often graceful device for maintaining one figure in 
the dispersion of successive chords when one of such chords has more or less note? than the choid 
before or afler it. 
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345. When a principal melody consists of successive notes of a chord, passing-notes of shorter 
duration may be sounded at once with the notes against which they are discordant, if approached 
by contrary motion, exceptionally from the rules in Sect. 241. 




346. The rule against repetition of a note (Sect. 81) applies to all the ^y^ Species of Counter- 
point, and more to each of the others than to the First, in any of which some melodic device may 
be employed to avert a repetition, and the search for such devices is one of the most valuable uses 
of the exercises hitherto prescribed. Instances are frequent, however, when the smoothness of 
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melody may be broken with good eflfect by the sounding of a note twice without any intervening 
note : L when a suspension is prepared by a note of shorter duration than that of the discord, it is 

^ Bad. _/-v I Good. 

better to repeat than to syncopate the note (Sect. 229), and 
for the setting of syllables this is neither rare nor undesirable. 




U. when a concordant note is anticipated by a note of : 

shorter duration than its own. -^i — ^ -g- — - g y "rsL. 

III. Iteration of a concord or of a note that is common to successive chords or of an elemental discord. 

Good. Good. 
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is an available means 



of emphasis. ^^^^^^ 
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rV. Anticipation of the final note of a phrase is but to define, in writing, the vocal grace of 



portamento ; it is less used now than of old, but is still as available. 
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347. It has been required that suspensions and also elemental or essential discords be prepared 
by concords. Modem use admits the preparation of any discord by a passing-note. 




348. The second inversion of the chords of the tonic, the sub-dominant and the dominant is 
available, the more or less frequent use of each being according to the order in which the three 
chords are here named. The suspension of the 9 th and the 4th from the root separately or together 
is practicable on the second inversion of these three chords. 

349. Chromatic passing-notes may be employed. These are not in false relation to the elemental 
notes at the interval of a chromatic scniit >ne above or below them, of the chord against, or before, 



Ajjij-o'-tM 



or after which they are sounded. 




Though constantly misnamed for the expediency of economising accidentals, in thought they must 

be divested of such disguise and referred to their true names in the chromatic scale (Sect. 26) to 

test their correctness ; thus, in the second bar of the foregoing, the bE is frequently written jjD to 

avoid the need f or a Q to the succeeding note. Passing-notes upon the chords of the tonic, the 

eubdominant, the minor 6th, and the minor 2nd of the key belong to the normal chromatic scale of 

the key. Any other chords than these four are to be regarded (in respect to passing-notes) each as 

a tonic so long as it continues, and the passing-notes are taken from the chromatic scale, dating 

p 2 
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from the root of the prevailing chord ; thus, in the next coming example, the passing-notes upon 
the direct or inverted chords of D, E, G, and A, are taken from the chromatic scales respectively, of 
which those notes are the tonics. 






I I 

350. Unaccented passing-notes may he approached hy leap. They must he resolved hy step of 
a 2nd downward or upward, from which rule the figure described in Sect 153 is not a real, if a 
seeming exception. If to resolve downward, a passing-note thus approached must belong to the 
diatonic scale, major or minor, and hence may he at the interval of a tone or a semitone above its 

note of resolution, according to its position in the scale. 
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By this rule, the note at the interval of a tone above a fundamental 9th is not in false relation 
to the major 3rd of the chord, and is thus available as a passing-note if approached from some 
lower note in the melody, but its employment should be most rare and solely when the writer 
purposes an extreme effect. 
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If resolved upward, a passing-note approached by leap must be at the interval of a semitone below 
its note of resolution, except when this latter is the major 3rd of a chord, and then the passing-note 
may be either at the interval of a semitone or a tone below ; when the interval of a semitone is not 
in the diatonic scale, it must be induced by a chromatic note. The minor 13th as well as the 
migor 13th, and the minor 9th as weU as the major 9th, are elemental notes, so also is the note at 
the interval of a semitone below the 11th; hence, to take the former note before the latter in either 
of these pairs is to make arpeggio and not to employ a passing-note. The following examples, 
therefore, only show passing-notes resolving on the root, the 5th, the 7th and the 3rd of chords. 




(a) The expedient false notation described in Sect 349 is employed here and in subsequent examples, in 
deference to conventional use. 
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351. The rules in Sect. 350 as to a passing-note being at the interval of a semitone or a tone 
from its note of resolution, apply also in the alternation of an elemental note with a passing-note. 

Good. 41 




Bad. 
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A seeming exception is the note that stands at a tone below the 5th of the dominant, which is but 
seeming because that note is the 11 th from the root, thus elementary in the harmony, and therefore 
not subject to the rules of passing-notes. 

* * * 
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352. If two parts proceed in passing-notes by similar motion, they must be concordant with 
each other, though discordant against the prevailing chord. Then, if one be alternated with the 
3rd of a chord and the other be alternated with n J J dj^ ' ^j j J ^f i J d J d J d J 

the 5th, both may be either at a semitone or a ^— *-^-— ff ^ ^"^ 11 

tone below their note of resolution. ^ ^ -^ 

353. If a passing-note, approached by leap or by degree, be at a semitone below its note of 
resolution and also be a diatonic note, a passing-note in another part that proceeds in 3rds or Gths 
with the former may be either at a semitone or a tone from its note of resolution. 
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If, being at a semitone below its note of resolution, a passing-note be a chromatic note, a passing-note 
that proceeds in 3rds or 6ths with the former mv^ be at a semitone below its note of resolution ; 
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except only if the chromatic note be at a semitone below the root of a chord, and then another part, 

or 



having Srds or Gtlis with it, may proccfcd by tones or semitones, (m t7^~ ^ a f r^Jt i H ~^ 



354. After the stop of a chromatic or minor semitone, it is undesirable in melody to return in 
the direction whence such step was made, except the return be by a long leap, and it is preferable 
to proceed in the same course upward or downward. 

Bad. (}(K)d. Oood. Bad. Good. Good. 
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355. After two consecutive semitones, melody must continue to proceed by semitones in the 
same direction till it reach an essential note of the harmony, either belonging to the same or to 
another cliord. 

Oood. 
Ikwi. Good. Go<Ki. Bad. i i ^^ i i Good. | i 
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356. Accented passing-notes may be approached by leap or by step of a 2nd or by preparation. 
They are then called appoggiaturas, and — as the Italian word implies, by which they are named — 
they must be played with still more stress than the natural accent of the bar exacts for a concord 
or an elemental discord, (a) An appoggiatura resembles a suspension in being a discord inessential 
to the harmony and on the strong accent ; it differs from this class of discords, L in not being 
necessarily suspended from or prepared by a note of the forgoing chord, though it may be thus 
anticipated; II. in being resolvable on any elemental note of a chord, concordant or discordant, and 
not restricted (as suspensions are) to the note above the root or the 3rd of any chord and to the 
note l)eli)w the root of the tonic or dominant ; III. it being allowable at the same time as the note 
on which it is resolved — this latter being at the interval of at least an 8th from the note of 
resolution — provided the approach to such note in another part be without faulty progression in 
respect to the note whereon the appoggiatura is resolved. 




A double appoggiatura, that is, two parts having an appoggiatura simultaneously upon the same 
chonl, is allowable when the two parts move in concords with each other, though both be 
discordant against the prevailing chord ; in this case, it is not false relation if one part proceed to a 



{a) it WAS the custom to write appoggiaturas in small characters, when the careful distinguished their leiigtli 
by marking them in notes of the value of their intended duration, the time of which is to be deducted fioiii that 
of the next following elemental note. Many authors and more copyists, however, neglected this distinctioo, and 
even the most carefiil have left instances in which good taste is perplexed between the indicated length of the 
small note and the supposed expression of the phrase wherein it occurs. The more fortunate aasuranoe of later 
time emboldens composers to write the appoggiatura in a full-sized character which defines its length, and to 
write the ensuing demental note also in a character of proper value, and, thus facing old pr^adioe agamst 
unprepared accented discord, denote accurately how their music is to be played. 
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note directly before or after another part has sounded the note which stands at a chromatic 
semitone above or below it. (a) 
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357. A diatonic or chromatic passing-note may be resolved upon the 7th from the root in any 
fundamental discord. K the passing-note be resolved downward by chromatic semitone, it must be 
approached by step of a 2nd from above ; 
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if resolved upward by step of a 2nd, it may be approached by leap or by step.(&) 




(a) Some theorists describe the combination of the 6th and 4th from the bass proceeding to that of the oth and 
drd from the same note, as a double appoggiatura. It is not so, because these notes cannot be accompanied by 
those to which they are to proceed ; 'because they may proceed with perfect propriety upward as well as down- 
ward to any other notes than the 5th and 3rd of the same bass, or they may be repeated as notes of another 
ohord ; and because they constitute the second inversion of the chord whose root is a 5th below the bass note, 
and are thus veritable concords. 

{b) No speciality more pointedly distinguishes the free modem style from the strict style of ancient use than 
does this, although it be much disregarded by composers who aim, with insufficient consideration, at the diatonic 
character. Temptation is great, and it is often unresisted, in a piece wherein the chromatic element is generally 
unemployed, and to which the melodic flow of all the parts gives somewhat of a contrapuntal character, to 
resolve, upon the 7th in a chord of the dominant, a passing-note which is gradually approached according to the 
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rule of the 3rd species of Counterpoint. 
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According to this species, the F in the above (being unavailable without preparation as an elemental discord) is 
the second of two passing-notes, and, so being, should proceed in the same direction as it was approached, upward 



namely, till it reach an elemental note (Sect 151 ). 
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In the free style, on the contrary, the F, being a discord that needs not preparation, may be taken as the resolution 
of the E, aad be itself resolved as an elemental note, not as a passing-note, upon a note of the ensuing chord. 
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358. Augmented intervals in melody are admissible in music throughout which the modem free 
style is prevalent, the augmented 2nd and 4th being more often used and far more agreeable than 
the augmented 6th and 5tL They are available, I. In the repetitions of a sequence ; 
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II. In accompanying the harmonic minor scale, when the top part proceeds in 6ths with the bass ; 
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III. In a resolution of the fundamental minor 9th 
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lY. In an arpeggio by one or more of the parts, that is, where both notes belong to the same chord ; 
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V. In a succession of passing-notes formed on the harmonic minor scale ; 
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and VL When the note to which the leap is made is foreign to the harmony. 
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359. Not only may a suspended discord leap to a note of the chord, and return to its lesolution 
(Sect. 222), but it may also leap to the passing-note at the interval of a 3rd from the suspension 
and at the interval of a 2nd from the note of resolution. (Sect 224). 
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360. Either of the discordant notes in a fundamental discord may, like a suspension (Sect 222), 
or a prepared discord that is an element of the harmony (Sect 306), leap to any note of the chord 
and return to its resolution ; also, as is impossible to any prepared discord, it may be transferred 
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from one part to another, and then the part in which it is last heard has the whole responsibility of 
the resolution, tlie part or parts wherein it has previously been sounded being thus totally released. 
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In changing from one to another inversion of a fundamental discord, the bass should not rise to an 
interval of smaller number from the root than the number of its own interval, so, a 7th should 
descend rather than rise to the 3rd or 5th or 1st of the same chord, but may rise to the 9th or 
11th ; a 9th should descend rather than rise to a 7 th or a 5th or a 3rd, but may rise to an 11th or 
a 13th; and so with the other harmonic notes. 




361. The extreme application of the principle of the Fifth Species, that a discord may leap to a 
note of the harmony and return to its resolution (Sect. 222), and the most recent of- introduction to 
practical use, is its application to passing-notes. Melody may leap from a passing-note to an 
eiem'jutal note, and return to the note on which that passing-note must resolve, whether thia be a 



liarmony-note or a second passing-note, and whether, if a 
liarmony-note, it belong to the same chord as that against 
Mhich the passing-note is sounded or to another chord. 



362. A signal distinction of fundamental discords from discords of every other class, is, that 
any one of them may be the conclusion of a phrase or musical sentence, being sustained with a 

Beethoven, Op. &5 
/7\ 




pause or followed by a rest. 




3 Still more exceptional from 



the treatment of all other discords is the familiar fact that the chord which begins a new phrase 
after such a close of a rythmical period, needs not to have its notes in the position to resolve the 
discordant intervals, as is necessary when a fundamental discord occurs in the midst, and not at 
the end of a progression. Extreme instances of this independent treatment of fundamental discords 
show that, not only may the rules of part-writing, but even those against false relation be 
disregarded in the choice of position for the ensuing chord. 

BErrnovEW, Op. 18, No. I. 
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363. Many more specialities of the modem free style have been employed with good effect in 
the contrapuntal writing of later times, to the perception of which the indications already given may 
help the intelligent student. Many more, we may believe, have yet to be discovered, and it is now, 
as it has ever been, the province of the artist to make such discoveries, and that of the future 
theorist to explain them for subsequent avail, and so is the treasury of art resources enriched for 
after time, and the very field of imagination expanded. It is most desirable that the student 
practise Counterpoint in the forms of phraseology of which the exposition is attempted in the 
present chapter, and the artist never ceases to be a student, for the study of art has no end. Models 
of the exercises now to be written are dispersed through the works of great musicians, and to offer 
one here would be vain and presumptuous, a pretended self-display of the writer, when the reader 
could certainly find and might probably make instances that would be all-sufficient Here, then, 
for the present, the task of the pedagogue ceases, but that of the disciple is at its beginning, for 
which it will be fortunate if the principles that have been enunciated and thus far exemplified form 
a sound foundation. 
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APPENDIX. 



Sect. 26. There are two forms of every key, major and minor. Three flats more or three 
sharps less are in the signature of the minor form of a key than in the m^jor form of the same key. 
The unlucky identity of signature of the minor form of one key with that of the major form of 
another, presents a seeming relationship between the two keys, which extends not beyond the 
signature, since not only are the characteristic harmonies distinct in each key from the other^ but 
the very notes of which these harmonies are formed differ in perfect intonation, in the two keys 
that are too often confused by having the same signature. 

Sect 37. The rule thus numbered refers to faulty progression of perfect concords. It is totally 
inapplicable to the progression to or from a diminished 5th, whether this combination (standing 
between the bass and an upper part) be a discord, or (being between two upper parts) be a 
concord. The effect is good of proceeding from the 5th of the leading-note to the 5th of the 



key-note, especially when the supertonic and 
mediant are the bass-notes of the two chords. 
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Anj other pro- 
gression from a 



diminished to a perfect 5th is admissible, except on the descent of a 2nd in the melody of both parts. 

Bad. 
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Progression from a perfect to a diminished 5th is admissible between upper parts, but most accept- 



able when the 5th of the key-note 
precedes that of the leading-note. 




This progression, if between 
the bass and an upper part, 



can only be possible in the free style described in Chap. XVII, where the unprepared discord 
against the bass is allowable; but there it ia undesirable if both the bass and the upper part 
move a 2nd downward. 
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5th maj be fi>llowed by another, a progreasion which, howeT«, can only occur in 
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dimmiihed 5tha belongs to a chromatic chord in the major form of a key. 

Sect, 57. Another allowable daplication of the leading-note is in the Foarth and Fifth Species 
of Counterpoint (Chaps. VIIL and IX.), when in one part it is a syncopated concord (Sect& 182 
and 200)y and in another part it b struck upon the accent. 
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Seet. 81. The repetition of a note is still more nmlesirable in aU the other foar Species tlian in 
the faiX\ and one of the chief advantages of their study is the power it affords of constructing 
nielodieaj with suceeasive rather than repeated notes, in the various devices the several Species 
imtent for avoiding such repetition. The exceptions belong to the free style. 

Sect. 127. In the full close of a bass^ounterpoint of the Second Species the leap from sub- 
dominant to leading-note is unavailable, since it impUee a different chord for each n«>te, whereas 
both these notes in an upper part may belong to one chord (Sect 126). The same principle 
piedodea the subdominant from the beginning of the penultimate-bar in the three other Florid 
Species. 

Sect. 133. It will help to the perspicuity of the figuring of the bass, if, when the bass descends 
a 4th or ascends a 5th during the continuance of the same chord, the figures \ be marked over the 
first note with lines of continuation over the second note, even though there have been no other 
preceding harmony on the same bass, and these figures may indicate that the 8th from the first 
basa-note is not to be played. In parallel cases, when the bass ascends a 4th or descends a 5th, 
the figures ' on the first note with lines of continuation on the second note, may be used to 
indicate that the 3rd from the first bass-note is not to be played. 
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copy of the Bible, which presents the ar- 
rangement of an unbroken text in paragraphs 
accommodated to the sense (the numerals. 



From the Times. 

"Students of the Bible should be particu- 
larly grateful to (the Cambridge University 
Press) for having produced, with the able as- 
sistance of Dr Scrivener, a complete critical 
edition of the Aathoriz^ Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible, an edition such as, to u&e the words 
of the Editor, 'would have been executed 
long ago had this version been nothing; more 
than the greatest and best known of English 
classics.' Falling at a time when the formal 
revision of this ver<»ion has been undertaken 
by a distinguished company of scholars and 
divines, the publication of this edition must 



indicating the chapters and verses, being 
removed to the margin) : with the broad dis- 
tioaipo between the prose and poetical por- 
tions of Scripture duly maintained, and with 
such passages of the Old Testament as are 
quoted in the New being mariced by the use 
of open type." 

From the Spectator. 

"Mr. Scrivener has carefullv collated the 
text of our modem Bibles with that of the 
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the* various editions of the Authorized Ver- 
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change. Thus the recent contributions to the 
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Mr Francis Fry and Canon Westcott, appeal to 
a wide rans^e of sympathies; and to these may 
now be added Dr Scrivener, well known for 
his labours in the cause of the Greek Testa- 
ment criticism, who has brought out, for th« 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 
an edition of the English Bible, according to 
the text of tCii, revised by a comparison widi 
later issues on principles stated by him in bis 
Introduction. Here he enters at length into 
the history of the chief editions of the version, 
and of such features as the marginal notes, 
the use of italic tvpe, and the changes of or- 
thography, as well as into the most interesting 
question as to the original texts from which 



reading in most places, and marking every 
place where an oovioos correction has been 
made ; he has made tht spelling as unifonn 
as p|ossIble ; revised the punctuation (punc- 
tuation, as those who cry out for the Bible 
without note or comment should remember, 
is a continuous commentary on the text); 
carried out consistently the plan of marking 
with iulics all words not found in the original, 
and carefully examined the marginal refer- 
ences. The name of Mr. Scrivener, the 
learned editor of the ' C^ex Augiensis,' 
guarantees the quality of the work." 

From the Methodist Recorder, 

" This noble quarto of over 1300 pages is 
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lishers alike. The name of the Cambridge 
University Press is guarantee enough for its 
perfection in outward form, the name of the 
editor is equal guarantee for the worth and 
accuracy of its contents. Without question, 
it is the best Paragraph Bible ever published, 
and its reduced price of a guinea brings it 
within reach of a large numl^r of students. . 
But the volume is much more than a Para- 
graph Bible. It is an attempt, and a success- 
ful attempt, to give a critical edition of the 
Authorised English Version, not (let it be 
marked) a revision, but an exact reproduc- 
tion of the original Authorised Version, as 
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This is doubly necessary at a time when the 



oar transUtionU produced . . . . rS™?!! i! .'v5?"A-i°.Tir8^r'=rilr- ,1.1° 

Dr Scrivener may be congratulated on a 

work which will mark an important epoch in 

the history of the English Bible, and which 

is the result of probably the most searching 

examination the text has yet received." 



From Nttet mnd Qmeriet. 

"The Syndics of the University Press 
deserve great credit for this attempt to supply 
biblical students and general readers witn a 



all who at this season seek a suitable volume 
for presentation to ministers or teachers we 
earnestly commend this work." 

From the London Quarterly Review. 

" The work is worthy in every respect of 
dw editor's fame, and of the Cambridge 
UHversitv Press. The noble English Ver- 
sion, to which our country and religion owe 
so much, was probably never presented be- 
fore in so perfect a fiorm.," 
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Edited for the Sirndics of the University* work of the highest value to the student 
Press, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat^ M.A., of Ai^lo-Saxoo. The design was indeed 
Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anclo- worthy of its author. It is difficult to ex- 
Saxon in d^e University of Cambridge. aggerate the vahie of soch a set of parallel 
oomi^tes an undertaking designed ana texts. In these volumes oldest English lies 
oommenced by that distinguished sdiolar, before us in various stages, and in at least 
J. M. Kemble, some forty years ago. He two well-marked dialects. ... Of the par- 
was not himself permitt^ to execute his ticular volume now beibre us, we can only 
sdieme ; he died before it was completed say it is worthy of its two predecessors. We 
for St Matthew. The edition of that Gospel repeat that the service rendered to the study 
was finished by Mr^ subsequently Arch- of Anglo-Saxon by this Synoptic collection 
deacon, Hardwick. The remaining Gospels cannot easily be overstated. —C^w/^wr/^^mry 
have had the good fortune to be edited by Review. 
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"It has been said of this book that it has 



added a new chapter to die Bible, aad. start- 
ling as the itatrwcnt may at first sipit ap* 
pear, it is no exaggeration of the actual fact, 
if fay the Bible we understand that of the 
larger size which contains the Apoaypha, 
and if the Second Book of Esdras can be 
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Saturday Reoiew, 
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"The most promising mode of rendering 
\Xs> [the Talmud] valuable parts accessible 
seems to be that of the separate publication 
of the more important tracts with a transla- 
tion and critical apparatus. This is what 
Mr Charles Taylor has achieved for the 
interesting Mishnah tract Masseketh Aboth 
or Pirque Aboth. which title heparaphrases 
as " Sayings of the Fathers." These fathers 
are Rabbis who established schools and tau^t 
in the period from two centuries before to 
two centuries after Christ. They are the 
men who, living in the age immediately 
succeeding the completion <^ the Helvew 
Canon of Scripture, were first able to look 
on that Scripture as a whole and to compare 
passage witn passage, discover the bearing 
of one assertion on another, and thus iigork 
out the first system of Biblical interpretation, 
theolo^, and ethics. Their system was in 
full vigour in the time of Christ, and was 
duly imparted to all students— among others, 
of course, to our Lord Himself and to the 
learned Pharisee, St Paul. To a large ex- 
tent it was accepted in the early ages of the 
Christian Churcn, and, through Uie authority 
conceded to the Fathers of the Church, be- 
came the unquestioned and orthodox system 
of interpretation till modem times. Hence 
it is peculiarly incumbent on those who look 
to Jerome or Origen for their theology or 
exegesis to learn something of their Jewish 
predecessors. The New Tesument abounds 
with sayings which remarkably coincide with, 
or closely resemble, thojie of the Jewish 
Fathers; and these latter probably would 
furnish more satisfactory ana frequent illus* 
trations of its text than the Old lestament." 
-^Saturday Review. 

"The 'Masseketh Aboth' stands at the 
head of Hebrew non-canonical writings. It 



is of ancient date, dainring to oootain the 
dicta of teachers who flourished from b.c. aoo 
to the same year of our era. The oredae 
time of its comoilation in its present form is, 
of course, in ooubt. Mr Taylor's explana- 
tory and IllustratiTe connentary is very full 
and satisfactory." — Sftctatar. 

"If we mistake not. this is the first pre- 
dse translation into the En^ish laaguage 
acoomnanied br tcholariy iiotci» of any poi^ 
tion 01 the Talmud. In other words, it is 
the first instance of that most valuable and 
neglected portion of Jewish literature being 
treated in the same way as a Greek classic 
in an ordinary critical edition. . . The Tai- 
miidic books, which have been so strangely 
neglected, we foresee will be the most im- 
portant aids of the future for the proper un- 
derstanding of the Bible. . . The Stings ^ 
the JewitH Father* may claim to be scholar- 
ly, and, moreover^ of a scholarship unusually 
tJiorough and finished. It is greatly to be 
hoped that this instalment is an earnest of 
future work in the same direction ; the Tal- 
mud is a mine that will take jrears to work 
out.** — Dublin UfUverti^ Magasime. 

**A careful and thorough edition which 
does credit to Englii^ scholarship, of a short 
treatise from the Mishna, containing a series 
of sentences or maxims ascribed mostly to 
- Jewish teadiers immediately preceding, or 
immediately following the Qinstian era. . . 
Mr Taylor has his treasure-house replete 
with Rabbinic lore, and the entire volume 
^eq>ecially the " Excursuses") is full of most 
interesting matter. . . . We would also call 
special attention to the frequent illustration 
of phrases and ideas occurring in the New 
Testament." — CcnUmporary Review, 
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original vellum, cover, and contaming 95 
Fonns of Pnycr of the reign of EUgaibeth, 
each with the autogiaph of Humphrey Dyson, 
has lately fallea into the hands of my mend 
Mr H. Fyne. It is mentioned speaally in 
the Preface to the Parker Society's volume 



of Occasional Forms of Prayer, but it had 
been lost si^t of for aoo years.' By the 
kindness of the present .possessor or this 
valuable volume, obtaining in all 25 distinct 

Sblications, I am enablea to reprint in the 
lowing pages the two Forms of Prayer 
supposed to uve been ysMT^Bxtrmcffr&m 
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SELECT DISCOURSES, 
by John Smith, late Fellow of Queens' College, Cambridge. Edited by 
H. G. Williams, B.D. late Professor of Arabic. Royal O^vo. js, 6d. 

" The ' Select Discourses' of John Smith, 
collected and published from his papers after 
his death, are, in my opinion, much the most 
ooosiderable work ltd to us by this Cambridge 
School [the Cambridge Platonistsl They 
have k right to a place in English literary 
history."— Mr Matthew Asnold^ in the 
CoHten^orarv Rtvitw. 

"<X all the products of the Cambridge 
School, the 'Select Discourses' are periume 
the highest, as they are the most accessible 
and the most widely appreciated. ..and indeed 
no spirituallythou^tnil mind can read them 
unmoved. They carry us so directlv into an 
atmosphere of divine philosophy, luminous 
with the richest li^ts of meditative j^enius... 
He was one of those rare thinkers m wbcmi 
la rgenes s of view, and depth, and wealth of 
poetic and speculative insight, only served to 
evoke more fully the reu^ous spirit, and 
while he drew the mould ofhis tlu>ii|^ from 
Pk»tinuS| he vivified the aabstanoe of it from 
St Paul?' 



. ^Itisneeeaaryto vindioate the distinc> 
tion of these men, because history hitherto 
has hardly done justice to them, lliey have 
been forgotten amidst die more noisy parties 
of dieirame, between whom they sought to 
mediate.... What they really did for the cause 
of religious thought has never been ade- 

auately anpredated. They worked with too 
ttle comDinatum and consistency. But it is 
impossible in any real study of the age not to 
reoG«iise the significance of dieir labours, or 
to fim to see how much die Ingher movement 
of the national mind was due to them, while 
others carried the religious and dvil stru^:^ 
forward to its sterner issues." — Prinapal 
TcLLOCH, Rational Theology in England 
in tkt tjtk Coniury, 

"We may instance Mr Henry Griffin 
Williams's revised edidon of Mr John Smith's 
'Select Discourses,' wfaidi have won Mr 
Matthew Arnold's admirarion, as an example 
of worthy work for an Untvaiity Press to 
undertake."— 7MMK. 



THE HOMILIES, 

with Various Readings, and the Quotations from the Fathers given 
at length in the Original Languages. Edited by G. 'K. CORiaE, D.D. 
Master of Jesus College, Demy Odlavo. 7^. 6(L 

DE OBLIGATIONE CONSCIENTIiE PRiELEC- 

TIONES decem Oxonii in Schola Theologica habitae a Roberto 
Sanderson, SS. Theologiae ibidem Professore Regia With English 
Notes, including an abridged Translation, by W. Whswell, D.D. 
late Master of Trinity College. Demy Odlavo. 71. 6(L 

ARCHBISHOP USHER'S ANSWER TO A JESUIT, 
with other Tradls on Popery. Edited by J. Scholefield, M.A. late 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Demy Odlava ys. 6d, 

WILSON'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE METHOD 

of explaining the New Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and 
Christians concerning Christ Edited by T. TURTON, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of Ely. Demy O^lavo. 5^. 

LECTURES ON DIVINITY 

delivered in the University of Cambridge, by John Hey, D.D. 
Third Edition, revised by T. TuRTON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Ely. 
a vols. Demy Odlavo. 15^. 



London: Cambridge Warelunisey 17 Paternoster Row. 



8 PUBUCA TIONS OF 



GREEK AND LATm CLASSICS, ftc (See also pp. 1S-80J 
THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 

With a Transladon in English Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Ex- 
planatory. By Benjamin YLkll Kennedy, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Greek. Crown Octavo^ doth. dr. 

** One of the best etfitioos of the maatear- tion of a great nadeftaUoc.*— 5ML JTtfv. 
piece of Greek tragedy."— ^/imunmr. "Letmeaajr thatltfaoikitai 



By numberieM other lake happy and ble piece of the highest cridcaB. I6ke 

weii^ity hdps to a coherent and consistent jrour Pke&ce c ai ifn uly ; it is j«t to the 



text and interpretatiMi, Or Kennedr has poinL*— Pw fe saoc PalCTc 

apptuvcd himsdf a gmde to Aesdiyius of "Pkofesaor Kemiei^hasooafcrrBdaboaa 

oeftainl^ peerless caubre." — CmUemf. Rtv, onaD teadbersof theGredc dassics^bycaaa- 



'It IS ne edl es s to multiply proou of dw ing the snbstanoe of his le Ouics at Cam- 
value of this volnme alike to the poedcal bridge on die Agamemnon of iBschyhis ID 
translator, the critical scholar, and the ethical be pablished...T h is ed it ion of the Aga a w Mfm 
stndenL We must be contented to thank is one whidi no rhissical aaster duMdd be 



FrofiesBor Kennedy for his admirable execu- srithonL**— i?j 

HEPI AIKAI02TNH2. 
THE FIFTH BOOK OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF 
ARISTOTLE. Edited by Henry Jackson, M.A, Fdknr of Trinity 
Collie, Cambridge. Demy Octavo, dotii. 6f. 

"It is not too much to aay that some of Scholars will hope diat this is not tiw only 
the points he discusses have never had so portion of die Aristotriian writings which ha 
mncn light thrown tqwn them befiore. ... u likely to edit.*— ^ tket utwm . 

PINDAR. 

OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES. With Notes Eiq>lanatory 
and Critical, Introductions and Introductory Essays. Edited by 
C A. M. Fennell, M.A., late Fdlow of Jesus CoU^e. Crown Oc* 
tavo, cloth. 9/. 



"Mr Fennell deserves the thanks of an it has a wider interest, as esempGfyiai^ the 
Hisiiril students for his carefal and scholarly change which has 



edition of d>e GMympiaa and Pythian odes. and aims of Cambridge 
He brif^ to his task the imofisary enthu- the last ten or twelve 
for his author, grnt iadnatry| a 



judgmwif, and, in particular,^ oopious and erhidi for so ^scnrsive an aadmr as PSadsr 

ive philology. are all but a necessity, aie balh caicfcl 



To his qualifications in this last reqwct cveiy acute... Altogether, this edition is a 

page hnn wimcas.**— ^ tAen ^mm. and wholesome mn. of the vimity and 

"Considered simply as a contribution to veiopment of CaBsfaridge scholarship and 

the studj and criticism of Pindar, Mr Fen- are gbd to see that it b to be ^ * 

nelTs edition is a work of great ssetit. But Satmrdt^ R, 



THE NEMEAN AND ISTHMIAN ODES. {Prxfarimg. 

PRIVATE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES, 

with Introductions and English Notes, by F. A. Paley, M^ Editor 
of Aeschylus, etc and J. E. Sandys, M.A. Fellow and TutCH- of Si 
John's CoU^e, and Public Orator in the University of Camluidge; 

Part I. Contra Phormionon, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, Bofolnni de 
Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodomm. Crown OdlaYo^cloCh. 6sm 



Mr Paley's sdholanhip is sound and liseratnre which bears 

rue, his experience of editing wide, and dieehxadatiaaof asa 

if he u cfMuat to devote his learning and drltneatiou of e^ich 

abitkie^ iv the production of such tnanwals obcais» foil justice at Us hands. .... We 

as dtoeM;, tbev wiil be reo ei ved vidi gnujtnde hope this edinon may lend the way to a 

thrvujpbfwut the higher sdKiulft of the country. gisieral sMdy of t»eae speech* 

Mr Mu»dy» '» ^i€€§iif nad in the Gcmuai than has hitherto been possible.- 

pAicT JL Pro Fbormione, Contra Stephanum L II.; NicostratmBy 
CooMMtn* CaUsclem. 7/. 6^ 

"Tv give ev«a a teicf Aetch of daete 'in die needfol h^ whicA cnaUes « •• 

SMwiM!»* i/'rv t*h0rmu0ms and Comtrm, SU" form a sound rifimmi of the ci|^ ef the 

fiutfmm\ wvukl be incoaspsfililc with our caic It ' ' 

iinnti, iJkifMa&k we csn hardly conceive a ta>k tuMu a work evincn« nMire nams, scki 

m^e WTftiTtv dbc dtssiml or professional sn^, and varied research and ulnstratiani 

fttihUatf cktae U* maAie «ne for himacU. . • . • Mr Sandys's eamribmian m ihe V"" 

1% H % ffrtm W/e Uf those who set theas- Orations ef I>emocdbcaeir.*'-^elL Mi 

etives W unravel the thread of afntflseats " the edition reSectt oi 

pft^ iui< «jm V* have the aid of Mr Sandys's Canibri<^ scholarship, and ong^ so he 

ejhj^iilf w w t rmmmm m mm t n f s r y .... and no teastvefy 
4«(S c«e sny ami he is ever 



Landcm: Cambridge Warehouse^ ij PatcmoOer Ram. 
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THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES, 
with Introductid.Dl Cn'ticat Kot«, and Arctwologicat Illustrations, 
by J. E, Sandys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John's College, Cam- 
Jiridge, and ..Public Orator. '. -■ - ^ . IPreparing. 

PLATO'S, PH^PO, , 
literally translated, by the late E. Mv Cope, Fellow of Trinity College, 
'Cambridge^ Demy OfUvo; jj. 

ARISTOTLE. . 
THE RHETORIC. With ^Comnientary by the late E. M. CoPE, 
Fellow .of-Trintty College, Cambridge, tevised And Edited. for the 
Syndics of the University Press by J. E. SaNDvs, M.A., Fellow and 
Tiltrfr of St John's Collegt. (Cambridge, and Public OrSRor. With 
a biographical Memoir by H. A. J. Mukro, M.A. . Three Volumes, 
rPeriiy Oflavo. ;^i. 1 1*. &i ■ ' 



Lc lAdhi^-vhicli 



*«t «iut^ necompuried bf thosr cnulittH 'H 
^tfMcuUtircor^maHryutd mdeHiMflil ^d;- 
DKiK which belonf mnn to (be incjividiul 



■hiMlil nut have mciv 
^(ts »ith«T» the WHTflKit >dmu«Tini n due to 
-Mr Sandr*. foi die manly, unicllt^th. and un- 

flhseUnffftiriritiH which he has pejfqrAed hh 
' man difficeli and dethale lAk. If in Engli^ 
' student wUhts to have a fuU concepdoo of 



thai ihe high expecTaliau oT cl^isicul itu- 



r Cope'ii edilioa he n 

\ perfermed I: 
hllityandidiri 
...Bcsidei iKe miuoB of Mr Copi 



duriei with marked ability and idminble tact. the ctownini metit of oar ben Eniiiih edi- 

■.^.:j_ .l ..: / \i. ^ipe-, materiil linni of the ClaHici, all combine to make 

^ D word^ Mr ihiine of the taut valuable addiUoDiia the 

■Sandyft haa thrown in many nehU notn ; 'knowledge of Greek literatut 



for inu;r y™^ 'SfHlaU 
■VoaderRheimlkiuemei 
fEhr auiRlhrMcb " 



Commentary up to the laieit achulanhtp 67 
-rtfereace to important workt that have ap- 
'pearcd since Mr Cope'a iUoeu put a period 

to hi« laboun. Whed the onKina] Com- 
'theniary itopa abfuptly thn^e coapieri be* Tolie Arbeit ' unvten Lebhaften Dank," — 

fuce the eail of the third book. Mr Saiulya A'untiU h BunUifi JaXnibrriclH. 

p. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA 
cum Prolegomenis et Commeniario Cricico pit) Syndicis Preli 
Academic! edidic Benjamin Hall Kennedy, S.T.P., Graecae 
Linguae Professor Regius. Extra Fcap, Oflavo, clolh. $1, 

M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICHS - LIBRl TRES, 

iw«h Marginal Atialysis, an English Commentary, and copious Ipdiees, 
ty H. A- HOLDEN, LL.D. Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical Examiner to the University 
of London. New Edition. Crown Oflavo. js. 6ti. 

M- TULLII CICERONIS DE NATURA DEORUM 
Libri Trcs, with Introduction and Commentary by Joseph B. Mayor, 
M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, London, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Si John's College, Cambridge, together 
with a new collation of several of the English MSS. by J. H. Swain- 
SON, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

[IVearfy Ready. 

Landott; Cambrid^ IVare/wtse, 17 Patenmier Rom. 
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PUBUCATWNS OF 



AliABIC AHD SAVSinUT. 



madvaacnMr 
Arabic ■cfaotaarthip has formerly dKMm itseff 
in the prodnctioa of kis CKCrWmt Asabic 
Granunar, and his Dcscripdve f^calogWi «f 
Arabic MSS. in th« Lilmry of Triaity Col- 
lie, Caaftbridfc He batt oov prodoocsd aa 
admirafak text, wfaicfa ilhiatraccs ta a ranaik- 
able manaer tbe iadbilitv aad i^accs of thte 
langnatce lie loves so w^ and of wiudb he 
seems to be perfect 



of Caii^irid|0e Univcnity 

out the reoo^aitioii ol 

brimpas oitt, m a wofdiy fota^ so impofftant 

an Anfic vuOl It is aot the irst tiaie that 

Oriental scfaolarshm has thas beca 

subsidised by Cimbridcr."- fnrfiea ~ 

"ItbimpossiUe to quote thbedaci 
out an fsp i r s iso B of admiiatiorf lor the per* 
fectioB to whida Arabic tnajciap far has Mea 
brousbt in Fjigbnd ia this my ii twat Qn- 
entad wofic, the pniducdoa of wfichredouadb 
to the iaperiahafale credit of the Umvcnilty 
ofCamfandge. It aay be n roao u ac ed oae st 
the asost beautiful Orieaud books that have 
ever been Btioted ia Earope: 4pd the] 
of the Edttor vordiily nvala the li 
get-up of the creatioes of the soul of one of 
tbe most tasteful poett of IiMm, tha study 
of which win ooatnWe aot a little to save the 
hooour of the poetry of the Arabs. Hcae 
first we make the aaraaintaaoe of a poet who 

Stves us somethiag oetter dum l amnto a ous 
escrmtioas of camels aad deserts^ aad any 
even De reorded as superior ia charm to al 
Mutanabbt/*— MvthoijOgv amomg thb Vim* 
BRCws {Engl. TtmmsL ), p. 194. 

*' Profemor Pahaer has prod a oed the oom- 
plete worics of BehA-edodfo Zobcir ia Arabic, 
and has added a seoood Tohuae, oootafanac 
an English vcne trinshtioo of the whole. 



POEMS OF BEHA ED DIN ZOHEIR OF EGYPT. 

With a Metrical Translatkni, Notes and IntiodiicdoQ, Vjr £• H. 
Palmer, M.A., Barrister-at-Law of tbe Middle Temple, Lord 
Almoner's Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St J<^in*s College 
in the University of Cambridge. 3 toIs. Crown Qoaita 

VoL I. The Arabic Tesct. iok. 6^; Cloth extra, 15^. 

VoL II. English Translation, los, 6tL', Ooth extia, 15A 

It is oaly fidr to add diat the book, 

hf dK taste of its arabesque bJadJaa, as wcU 

as by the beautjr of the tjrpograpmr, which 

mat csedit oa the Caaubndge Uai- 

Press, is eariticd to a pboe ia the 

For ease wd fiMsUity, km variety of 
avetre^ lor iantatioa, ekher drwigard or a»- 
oesttCMMS. of the style of scvcraTof oat oan 

We have ao hcsitaiioa ia sayiaK that ia both 
Fra£ Fhhaer has assde aa additiea to On- 
catal litcratare lor adiich scholars ahosild be 
gratclal: aad that, whik his kaowledae of 

tery of dae^rigiaal, his Ea^Ksh oompooMioas 

are dutiagaidied by vcnatiUty, maiiad of 

laafUM^ ghythasical cadeace, aad, as we 

have rciaarifCKJ by aot uaskitfiii issitarieas of 

^ styles of several of our own fiivoarite 

s^yiac aad dead.**— 5«i!»r«&»r R^piem. 

MjThia mauitaoas oditioa of the aoean of 

«oheir is a very 

to the sanU atriss of 

to leadon wh^ ara 

. Ia an there is diat eicquisiie fiaish of 

Arabic poetry is susceptible iasonne 

a decree* The fogm as ahaost alwam beaa- 

tifid, be the thoi«ht what it «ay. Bat this, 

of ooorssw caa ouy be faUy apptedatod Iqr 

Oraeatahsta* Aad this Wings us 10 the traaa- 

latioa. It b cscelleady well doaa. Mr 

Pttlflscr has tried to iouiate the laU of the 

orif iaal ia his sdectioo of the Eaghsh metre 

for the various ^seoe^ and thus coatrives to 

oonvey a fiuat idea of the graceful iow of 

the Arabic Akogetfaer the iaside of the 

book is worthy of the beautiful arabesfiae 
bin<J6ag that rdfokes d»e eye of dte lover of 
Arab art." -"^-— 



nalopAkhyanam, or, the tale of NALA ; 

contahiing the Sanskrit Text in Roman Characters, followed by a 
Vocabulary in which each word is placed under its root, with references 
to derived words in Cognate L an g ua g es, and a sketch of Sanskrit 
Grammar. By the Rev. Thomas Jarrett, M.A. Trinity College, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, late Professor of Arabic, and formerly 
FeUow of St Catharine's College, Cambridge. Demy O^bivo. * loc 
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mat: 



TICS^ FHTEdCAL SCIENCE, ftc. 



A TREATISE ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

By Sir W. Thomson, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, Fellow of St Peter's College, 
Cambridge, and P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh; formerly FelloW of St Peter's College, 
Cambridge. VoL I. Pirt I. Demy Octavo, idf. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

By Professors Sir W. Thomson and P. G. Tait. Part I. 8vo. cloth, 
Second Edition, 9j. 



" This work is designed especially for Che 
use of schools aad jvtiior classes in the Uni* 
tersicies, the mathemadcal methods betnv 
liaiiced almost with6ut exception to those ^ 
tbt most elementary geoiaetry« algebra, and 



trigonometry. Tyros in Natural Philosophy 
cannot be wtter directed than by bein^ told 
to give their dillcent attention to an inteS 
figent digestion ot the contents of tlus excel- 
lent v<uU nucum.'* — Irvm, 



THE ELECTRICAL RESEARCHES OF THE 
HONOURABLE HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R.S. 

Written between 1771 and 178 1> Edited from the original manuscripts 
in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, K. G., by J. Clerk 
Maxwell, F.R,S. \liearly ready, 

HYDRODYNAMICS, 

A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Fluid Motion, by Horace 
Lamb, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Adelaide. \In the Press. 

THE ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT. 

By Joseph Fourier. Translated, with Notes^ by A. Freeman, M.A., 
Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. Demy Octavo, idf. 

matics who do not follow with freedom a 
treatise in any languaj^e but their own. It 
is a model of mathematical reasoning applied 
to physical phenomena, and is remarkaDle for 
the ingenuity of the analytical process em- 

Sloyed by the audior.*' — ConUmp&rarf 
*€vuw^ October, 1878. 
'* There cannot be two opinions as to the 
value and importance of the TMorie de la. 
ChnUmr. It has been called 'an exquiiiite 
madiematkal jfotxBL^ not once but many times, 
independently, by mathematicians of different 
schools. Many of the very greatest of mo- 
dem mathematicians regard it, justly, as the 
key which first opoied to them the treasure- 
house of mathematical physics. It is still the 
text-book of Heat Conduction, and there 
seems little present pr«^>ect of its being 
superseded, though it is already more than 
half a century old." — Nature. 



"Fourier's treatise is one of the very few 
scientific books which can never be rendered 
antiquated by the progress of sdeoce. It is 
not only die first and the greatest book on 
the i^ysical subject of the conduction of 
Heat, but in every Chapter new views are 
opened up into vast 6elds of mathematical 
speculation. 

"Whatever text-books may be written, 
givine, perhaps, more succinct proofs x>l 
Fourier's diflRerent equations, Fourier him- 
self will in all time coming retain his unique 
prerogative of being the guide of his reader 
into regions inaccessible to meaner men, how- 
ever ^%jx.n.**—Rxtraet from Utter etf Pro^ 
/ess&r Clerk MaxtueU. 

'* It is time that Fourier's masterpiece, 
Tlu Analytical Theory f»/ Heat^ trans- 
lated by Mr AI«x. Freeman, should be in- 
troduded to those English students of Mathe- 



AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
QUATERNIONS. 

By P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; formerly Fellow of St Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Demy 8vo. 14J. 



London: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17 PaUmositr Row. 



J 2 . ■ PUBUCATIONS OF 



COUNTERPOINT. 

A Practical Course of Study, by Professor G. A. Macfarren, M.A.» 
Mixs. Doc. Demy QuartOy cloto. 7 s, 6d, . ,. 

A CATALOGUE OF AUSTRALIAN FOSSILS ' 

(including Tasmania and the Island of Timor), Stratigraphically and 
Zoologically arranged, by RoBEjiT Ethehidge, Jun., F.G.S., Acting 
Palaeontologist, H.M. Geo!. Survey 6f Scotland, (formerly Assistant- 
Geologist, GeoL Survey of Victaria), Demy O^vo, cloth, los, 6d. 

"The work is arraiMKd with fv«at ckcii^ , lepers coacuftedby the aiidtor, aad an indfek 

fkess, and ooiitauis a fuu lis£ of the books and ' to' the geacnL**^ SaJhtrdajt Revitm. 

. . - • 

ILLUSTRATIONS , OF COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY, VERTEBRATE AND INVERTEBRATE,. 

for the Use of Students in the Museum of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy. ' Second Edition. Demy Octavo> cloth, 2s,td. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE CLASSIFIGATION OF 
THE BRITISH PAtiEOZOIC ROCKS, 

by the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S., and Frederick 
M^^CoY, F.G.S. One voL, Royal Quarto, Plate^ £1. is. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE 60LLE;CTI0N OF . 
CAMBJIIAN AND $II^URIAN FOSSILS . 

contsiined in the Geological Musiunl c^ iht Uiihrersity 6f Cambridge^ 
by J. W. SALTERy IT.G.S. With a Portrait 6f Professor Sedgwick. 

Royal Qu»to, cloth, 7^. 6^j 1 

■ ... • ■ • 

CATALOGUE OF OSTEOtOGICAL SPECIMENS 

contained in the Anatomical ' Museum of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Demy Odbtva 2s. 6d. 

THE MATHEMATICAL WORKS OF 
ISAAC BARROW, D.D. 

Edited by W. Wheweix, D.D. . Demy Octava js. 6d. 
ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

made at the Observatory of Cambridge by the Rev. James CHAiLlsi 
M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Plumian Professor of Astronom]^ and Experi- 
mental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of 
Trinity College. For various Years, from 1846 to i86a 
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'• THE FRAGMENTS OP THE PERPETUAL 

EDICT OF SALVIUS JULIANUS, 
collected, arranged, and annptated by BryaK Walker, M.A. LL.D., 
Law Lecturer of St John's' Cdll'eg^e, 'and late Fellow o£ Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vq., Cloth, Price dr. 

mentaries and the Institutes . . . Hitherto 
the Edict has been almost inaccessible to 
the ordinary English student, and such a 
student will be interested as well as perhaps 
'surprised to find how abundantly the extant 
firagmenu illustrate and clear up poinu which 
have Attracted his attention in the Commen- 
taries^ or the Institutes, or the Digest. *— 
Zow Times, 

THE COMMENTARIES OF GAIUS AND RULES 
OF ULPIAN. (New Edition, revised and enlarged.) 

With a. Translation and Notes, by J. T. Abdv, LL.D., Judge of County 
Courts, late Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, 
and Bryan Walker, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John'9 
College, Cambridge, formerly Law Student of Trinity Hall ana 
Chancellor's Medallist for Legal. Studies. Crown 06lavo, i6s. 

"The number of books on various subjects 

of the civil law, which have lately issued from 

the Press, shews that the revival of the stud^ 

of Roman jurispmdence in this country is 

idincreasin£. The present edition 



''This is one of the latest, we believe 
quite the latest, of the contributions made to 
legal stbolarship by that revived study of 
the Roman Law at Cambridge which is boW 
so marked a feature in the industrial life 
of the University. ... In the present book 
we have the miits of the same kind of 
thorough and well-ordered study which was 
brought to bear upon the notes to the Com* 



genume and increasmg. inepresei 
of Gaius and Ulpian from the Cambridge 
University Press indicates that the Universi- 
ties are alive to the importance of the move- 
ment" — Law youmoL 



** As scholars and as editors Messrs Abdv 
and Walker have done their work well. 
..... For one thing the editors deserve 
special commendation. They have presented 
Gaius to the reader with few notes and those 
merely by way of reference or neoessanr 
explanation. Thus the Roman jurist u 
allowed to speak for himself^ and the rouler 
feels that he is really studyuig Roman law 
in the original, and not a fandful representa- 
tionofit." — Atfufueum. 

THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN, 

translated with Notes by J. T. Abdy, LL.P., Judge of County Courts, 
late Regius '^ Professor of Laws, in the Uiuversity of Cambridge, and 
ibmierly. Fellow of Trinity Hall ; and Bryan Walker, M.A., LL.D., 
Law Lecturer of St John's College, Cambridge ; late Fellow and 
Lecturer of Corpus Christi CoUege ; and formerly Law Student of 
Trinity Hall. Crown Oiflavo, i6j. 



" We welcome here a valuable contribution 
to the study of jurisprudence. The text of 
the InstituUx is occasionally perplexing, even 
to practised scholars, whose knowledge kA 
classical models does not always avail them 
in dealing with the technicalities of legid 
phraseology. JMor can the ordinary diction- 
aries be expected to furnish all the help that 
is wanted. Thi^ tcansUtioi) will then be of 
great use. To the ordinary student, whose 



Attention is distracted- from the suHect-matter 
by Uie difficulty of struggling through the 
hmgua^ in which it is contained, it will be 
almo<(t mdispensable." — Spectator. 

" The notes are leamedfand carefully com- 
piled, and this edition will be found useftil 
to students.'* — Law Timet. 

*' Dr Abdy and Dr Walker have produced 
a boc^ whidi is both elegant and useful." — 
Athenmum. 



SELECTED TITLES FROM THE DIGEST, 
tinnotated by B. Walker, M.A., LLD. Part L Mandati vel 
Contra. Digest xvii. i. Crown 8vo., Cloth, 5^. 



"This small volume is published as an ex- 
periment The author proposes to publish an 
annotated edttfon and translation of several 
books of the Digest if this one is received 
with favour. We are pleased to be able to 



say that Mr Walker deserves credit for the 
way in which he has performed the task un- 
dertaken. The translation, as might be ex- 
pected, is scholarly." Lmu Time*. 



GROTIUS DE JURE BELLI ET PACIS, 

with the Notes of Barbeyrac and others ; accompanied by an abridged 
Translation of the Text, by W. Whewell, D,D. late Master of Trinity 
College. 3 Vols. Demy OdlavQ,.i2j. The translation separate, 6r. 

London: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17 Patertwsttr Row. 
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PUBUCATIONS OF 



\ ' 



HISIOBT. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN, OR GERMANY 
AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE, 

by J. R. Seeley, M^, Regius Professor of Modem History in 
the Unirersinr of Cambridge^ with Portraits and Maps. 3Vo1sl 
DemySvo. 48X. 

doing for German as wdl as Eagluh readers 
Gil man w6bdbiX% kave done for 



** If we could conceive anything similar 
to a protective a^mtem in iIm iaicUcctanl d»> 
panaaeat. arc mi^K perlM|w look forward to 
a tinw wliea oor lustociaaa wonki rane liM 
ay oi' p rotect i on far native iadostrj. Of 
the anqneitionably grtateat German men of 
modem faistoiy^— I afweak «f Ftedcrkk the 
Great, Goethe and Steinr-H 
loagMceinCarlylomK 
who have undoabtedly driven their 
competitocB out of the field. And now in the 
vear just past PtofessorSeeley of Cambric^p 
has presented us with a biography of Stew 
which, thoarii it modMdy decSnre c o mpeti- 
tioa with Geroum worics and dioowoi the 
presumption oftearhing us Germans oor own 
history, yet casta into the shade by its bril- 
liant superiority all that we have ourselvea 
hitherto written about Stein.... In five long 
cha|Kers Seeley expounds the legislative and 
adminifttrative reforms, the emanripatioa eC 
the person and the soil, the beginnings of 
free administration and free traoe, in short 
the foundation of modem Prussia, with more 
exhaustive thoroughness, with more pene- 
trating insight, than any one had done be- 
fore." — Dtutteke Rt rn d sck a u , 

**I>r Busch's volume has made people 
think and talk even oiore than usual of Prince 
Bismarck, and Professor Seeley's very learned 
work on Stein will txttn attention to an eariiei' 
and an almost equally eminent German states- 
man. It is soothing to the national 

self-respect to find a few Englislimeil, such 
as the late Mr Lewes and Professor Seeley, 



** la a aotiee of this kind seaatiustice can 

•o a work Hbe the one before us: no 

a the most meagre 

aotioa of the contents of these vohimes, which 

19 pa^ that is superfluous, and 

is aamteresting. .... Tonnder- 

the Csimswn of to^ay one must stndy 



the. Gennany of many yesterdays, and now 

aoadeoasy b 



bythistrork, 
to which no oae can hmutate to assign a very 
high place amoiw tfioae recent histories whidi 
' at ormiaal veaoarch."— ^M#. 



"The book before as fills an fanp(»tant 
gap m finglish— aay, European — historical 
literature, and brid|p» over the hisionr of 
Prussia fimn the time of Frederick the Great 
to Aa days' o#RaMerWilieIm. It thm gives 
the reader standing groaad whence he may 
ttfBfxd. contemiiorary eveats in Germany in 
their proper historic light. .... We con- 

Satulate Cambridge and her Profossor of 
istory on the^ appearance oT such a note- 
worthy production. And we- may add that it 
is sotaetning upon which we may oongratulale 
Eoglisndtluit on the especial field of the Ger- 
many htttery,. oa the history of their own 
country,, by the use^of thcu- own literary 
weapons, an Englishman has produced a his- 
tory of Germany in the Napoleonic age far 
auperior to way that exasta in German."— 
EJtamiiur. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROYAL 
INJUNCTIONS OF 1535, 
by James Bass MuLLrNGCR, M.A. Demy Svo. eloth (734 pp.), 12s. 



Uie University during the tronUous times of 
the ReformatioB and the Ovil War."— >f Mr^ 



"Mr Mulliager's work ia oae of great 
leaniing and.rosearch. which can hardly fail 
to become a atandara book of reference on 
the subiecL . . . We can most strongly recom» 
mead tua book to our. veaders. **^-^p«eUiUr, 



** We trust Mr Mullinger will yet continue 
his history and bciag it down to our oaro 
day. '*—ActuUmf. 

" He has brought toother a mass of in- 
structive details reinfecting the rise and pro- 
gress, not only of hu own university, but of 
all the principal Universities of the Middle 

Ages We hope some day that he may 

continue his lafaoiurs, and give us a history 01 

HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF ST JOHN 

THE EVANGELIST, 

by Thomas Baker, B.D., Ejected Fellow, Edited by John E. B, 

Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St John's. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 24J. 

"To antiquaries the book will be a source 
of almost inexhaustible amusement, by his- 
torians it will be found a work of considerable 



service on questions respecting our social 
progress in past times ; and the care and 
thoroughness with which Mr Mayor has dis- 
charged his editorial funotioos are creditable 
to his learning and industry." — A4kemn$m\ 

" The work disfdays very wide reading, 
and it will be of great use to members of the 
colle^ and of the university, and, perhaps, 
of still greater use to students of English 
history, ecclesiastical, political, social, literary 



and academical, who have hitherto had to be 
content with 'Dyer.**' — Academy. 

*' It may be tnotighr that the hiAory of a 
college cannot be particularlyattractive. The 
two volumes before us, however, have some- 
thing more than a mere special interest for 
those who have been in any way connected 
with St John's College, Cambridge: they 
contain much which wiD be read with pleasure 
bv a far wider circle... The index witn which 
Mr Mayor has furnished this useful work 
leaves nothing to be dwnA***-^Sp«€tat0r. 



London: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17 Paternoster Row. 
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HISTORY OF NEPAL, 

translated by MuNSHi Shew Shunker Singh and Pandit Shri 
GuNANAND; edited with an Introdoctory Sketch of the Coantry and 
People by Dr D. WRIGHT, late Residency Snrgeon at Kftthmftnda, 
and with facsimiles of native drawings, and portraits of Sir Jung 
Bahadur, the King of NeWl, &c. Super-royal 8vo. Price 21s. 

"Von nicht geringem Werthe dagegen ftind 
.410 Beigabtn. wtiche Wright als " AMiendix' 
Kinter der 'history' folgen Iflxst, Aufz&h- 
htngen nflmlicfa der in Nepdl Qblichen Musik- 
Iiiftniinencc^ Adcerger&the« Mfinzen, G«-> 
widite, Zeittbeilong. nodann era knfseft 
Vocabular in Parbatlyfl und New&rt, einige 
NewiKrI songk mit Interlinear-Ueberseuun^, 
eine KOnigsliue, und, last not least, ein 
Verxeichniss der von ihm mitgebrachten 
Sanskrit* Mss., welcbe jetzt in der Universi- 
tit«-BibHotlMk in Cambridge deponirt sind." 
—A Wbbkr, LiUraturMtitMtig^ Jahrpmg 
187% Nr. 36k 

*' On tnmve le portrak et la gifn^ogie 
de Sir Jang Bahadur dans Texcellent ouvnige 

que vient de publier Mr Daniel Wright, 

sous Ic titre de ' History of NepaL translated 
from the Pte-batiya, ttfc"*— M. Giacm on 
Tassv in La Lamgueei la LitHrature Hin- 
d m ti m tit sim 1677. Puis* 1878. 



'* The Cambridge University Press hfive . 
done well in publishing this work. Such 
translations are valuable not only to the his- 
torian but also to the ethnologist; Dr 

Wright's Introduction is based on personal 
inquiry and observation, is written faitieUi- 
gently and candidly, and adds much to the 
value of the volume. The coloured litho- 
graphic plates are interesting." — Nature. 

"The history has appeared at a very op^ 
portune moment... The volume... is beautifully 

1>rinted, and supplied with portraits of 8u 
[ung Gkshadoor and others, aiid with excel- 
ent coHmred sketches illustratiiq; Nepawlese 
architecture and religion.'' — Exammtr. 

" In pleasing contrast with the native his- 
tory are the five introductory diaptert con- 
tribuic(d by Dr Wright himself, who saw as 
much, of Nepal during his ten yctiof sqlonra 
as the strict rules enforced against foreigners 
even by Jung Bahadur would let l|im see.**--* 
IndiaH mau, 

SCHOLAR ACADEMICAE : 

Some Account of the Studies at the English Universities m the 
Eii^tecnth Century. By Christopher Wordsworth, M.A., 
Fellow of Peterhouse; Author of ''Social Life at the English 
Universities in the Eighteenth Century.** Demy octavo, cloth, 15J. 

terestittg, and hi str u ctS vc. Among the mat- 
ten touched upon are Libraries, Lectures, 
the TrhNML the IVtviumy the Senate House, 
- the Schools, text-book^ suMects of stndy, 
feeeifs oDioiou, interiar Inei We learn 
even of the various. University periodicals 
Aat have had their day. And fast, but not 
least, we are niven in aa appendix a highly 
interesting series of private letters from a 
Cambridge student to John Strype, giving 
a vivid idea of life as an undergiaduate and 
aftowards, as the writer beoune a graduate 
apd a feHow."— £/isivr>Vf /f MagmMiut, 
'- "Onljr those who have enga^d in Kke la- 
bouta will be able fally to anpieciate the 
sustamed industry andoonscieatious accuracy 
discernible in every page. ... Of the whofe 
volmne it may be said ^at it is a gename 
service rendered to the scndr of Umversity 
history, and that the habits of thougte of any 
wriier educated at either seat of Teaming in 
the lasC ceAtury will, fa man^r cases* be far 
better understood after a consideraticm of the 
materials here ooHected;*— ^^«r/Mr^. 



*' The general object of Mr Wordsworth's 
book ia. sutf eientty apparent from iu title. 
Jie has collected at great quantity of minute 
and curious information about the workinj^ 
of Cambridge insdtntioas ia the last cenMrji^ 
with an occasional comparison of the corre- 
spondinop state of things at Osdbrd. It is of 
co«use impoftsible that a book of this kind 
ithould be altogether entertahiing as litera- 
ture. To a great extent it is purely a book 
of reference, and as such it will be of per* 
manent value for the historical knowledge of 
English education aiyl learning, "^^^ai^sn^ 
Rrview. ... 

" In the wovk befbw;]t,whid) is strtctlywhat 
it professes to be, an account of university stu- 
dies, we obtain authentic information upon the 
oourar and changes of philosophical taou^ht 
In this country, upon the general estimatum 
of letters, upon we relations of docaine and 
science, upon the range and thoroughness of 
edacation, and we may add, upon the att* 
like tenacitv of life of ansient forms.... Tne 
particulars Mr Wordsworth gives us in Ms 
excellent arrangement are most varied, i>> 



THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OP THE 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE, 

By the late Professor ^WiLUS, M.A. With numerous Maps, Plans, 

and Illustrations. Continued to the present time, and edited 

by John Willis Clark, M.A., formerly Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. [In the Press, 



London: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17 PcUemoster Row. 



i6 PUBUCATTOXS OF THE MNIVEI^SITY^,PiU£SS. 

In FnpntioiL 
THE CAKBRIDOS OBE£K TESTAltElTT; 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 

*rJi a Re^-ised Tcact, based oo the most recent critical authorities, and 
En^liA Notes, prepared under the direction of the Genera] Editor, 

THE Very Rfi-erexd J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D^ 

DEAX or PETERBOROUGH. 

7"«4 K^'ts c^' hf frnhjikiJ MfhsraUlr. as in tkt "Cambridge Bible 

for Schoc^* 



I VI MA 



STATUTA ACADEMLt CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

Demy Oclava 2j; sewed. 
OKPIXATIOXES ACADEMIC CANTABRIGIENSIS 

Demy Oclavo, doth. y» 6tL 
1 KrST.^ STATUTES AND DIRECTIONS affecting 

, ! The rr^>trs^v^ips ot the University. {2^ The iS<;holarships and 
l'i;7c;ii. .ji'' Oi her 1 1 it\s and Endowments. Demy 8v«. . 5^ <> . 

COMrKNOIUM OF UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS, 
tor the use of persons in Statu "PupiUarL * Demy Odla.va td. 

V AlAl.OO.UE OF THE HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 

|Mt^n\t\i in the Uni^-ersity Library, Cambridge. By Dr S. M* 
S\ HU ncK'SriXKSSY. Volume L conuining Section i. The Holy 
.N,«W* ••/,*»• Sc\*tuH\ If* C^mmtmUrifs ^m ikf Bihie, Demy O^avo. 9J. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 

|Mr^oi\r\l in the Library* of the University of Cambridge. Demy 

INOKX rt.> THE CATALOGUE, Demy OAavo. los. 
A CATALOGUE OF ADVERSARIA and printed 

l\*K%k* coniiiinim: NiS. note$« piescr\*td in the Library of Che University 
\^l \.'Amb«i\l|^e« J^. c^ 

mi: U.LrMlNATKD MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
J IHRARY OK THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, 

* \n)oi2\usl viih IV»%*npUon*» ami an Introiiuction, by William 
\.t.^K..^ Nt \Ki I., MA , Ulc KcUow of Ouccns' College, and Vicar of 
U»s k»aji^*»>. \ .uutMuliiv^Un^ IVmy l.VUviv 7s, (mL 

A \ MKi^NvMOiik AL LIST OF THE GRACES, 

Ks»u*^»'«<v i^»^U *Mh»« r^jH-u «\ the TniwrMly Registry wtich con- 

r\»AlAH;US lUHLlOTIllX.E BURCKHARD- 



THE CAMB BIDQE BIBLE FOB SCHOOLS. 

The want of an Annotated Edition of the Bible, in handy portions, 
suitable for School use, has long been felt. 

In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination pur* 
poses, the Cambridge University Press has arranged to publish the 
several books of the Bible in separate portions at a moderate price, 
with introductions and explanatory notes. 

The Very Reverend J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peter- 
borough, has undertaken the general editorial supervision of the work, 
and will be assisted by a sltaS of eminent coadjutors. Some of the 
books have already been undertaken by the following gentlemen : 

Rev. A. Carr, M.A., Assistant Master at Wdlington CoU^, 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne, Fdlow ofBalliol College^ Oxford, 
Rev. S. Cox, Nottingham. 

Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., Professor offfe^ew^ Edinburgh, 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of IVestminster. 
Rev. A. E. Humphreys, M.A., Fellow of TYinity College, Cambridge, 
Rev, A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col&e, 
Rev. T. J. Lias, M. A., Professor at St DavitTs College, Lampeter. 
Rev. J. R. LuMBY, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 
Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Head Master of Kin^s Coll. School, London, 
Rev. H. C. G. MouLE, M.A., Fdhnv of Trinity College. 
Rev. W. F. MouLTON, D.D., Head Master of the Leys School, Cambridge, 
Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of St Asaph, 
The Ven. T. T. Perowne, M.A., Archdeacon of Norwich, 
Rev. £. H. Plumptrb, D.D., Professor of Biblical ExegeHs, JCin^s 

College, London. 
Rev. W. Sanday, M.A., Principal of Bishop Hatfidd Hall, Durham. 
Rev. W. SiMCOX, M.A., /Sector of fVeyhill, Hants, 
Rev. Robertson Smith, M.A., Prc/essor of Hebrew, Aberdeen. 
Rev. A. W. Streane, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge, 
Rev. H. W, Watkins, M.A., Warden of St Augustine's Coll., Canterbury, 
Rev. G. H. Whitaker, M.A., Fdlow of St John's College, CamMdge. 

Ifcfw Beady. Cloth, Extra Fcap. 8vo. 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. Edited by Rev. G. F. 
Maclear, D.D. With a Bilaps. 9x. 6d, 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. 

Edited by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With a Maps. xr. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. Edited 
by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. (with a Maps), ix. 6d. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With a Map and Plan. 9s. 

THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. By the 

Rev. Professor Plumptre, D.D. is. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JONAH. By Archdn. Perowne. is. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST PETER AND ST JUDK 
By the Rev. Professor Plumptre, D.D. w. 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. 

J. R. Lumby, D.D. Part I. Chaps. I^XIV. With 2 Map*. 
2s, 6d, 

Nearly Ready. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 

By the Rev. J. J. LlAS, M.A. 

In the Frees. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. 
H. C. G. Moule, M.A. 

London: Cambridgi Warchoust^ 17, PaUmoster Rom. 



1 8 PUBUCATIONS OF 

THE PIT T PRESS SERIES. 

I. GREEK. 

ARISTOPHANES— RANAE. With English Notes 

and Introduction by W. C. G&ebn, M.A.» Assistant Master at 
Rugby School. Cloth. 5/. 6^. 

ARISTOPHANES— AVES. By the same Editor. 

New Edition, Cloth, ^r. 6(/. 
"The notes to both plays are axoelleoL Much has been done in these two volumes 
to render the study of Aristophanes a real treat to a boy instead of a drudgery, by 
helping him to understand the fun and to express it in his mother tongue.**— 7*^/ 

THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, Book II. 

With a Map and English Notes by Alfred P&etor, M.A., 
Fellow of St Catharine's College, Cambridge ; Editor of Persius 
and Cicero ad Atiicum Book I. JMa is, 6d. 

BOOKS I. III. IV. AND V. By the same Editor. 

Price 2s. each, 
"This little volume (III.) is on every account w«U suited, either for sdiools or 
for the Local Examinationa.^'— Titmet, 

"Mr Pretor's * Anaba s is of Xenophon, Book IV/ displays a union oT accurate 



Cambridge scholarship, with experience of what is requirea b)r leuners gained in 
examinintr middle<lass schools. The text is large and dearly printed, and the notes 
explain all diflSculties. . . . Mr Pretor's notes seem to be all that could be wi^ed as 



examinintr middle<lass schools. The text is large and clearly printed, and the notes 
explain all diflSculties. . . . Mr Pretor's notes seem to be all that o 
regards grammar, geography, and other matters.'*— 714/ Academy. 

EURIPIDES. HERCULES FURENS. With 

Introductions, Notes and Analysis. By J. T. Hutchinson, B. A., 
Christ's College, Cambridge, and A. Gray, B.A., Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Cloth, extra fcap. 8yo. JMce ax. 
"Messrs Hutdunson and Gray have produced a cardful and osefid edition. "— 
Saturday Retritw, 

LUCIANI SOMNIUM CHARON PISCATOR 

ET DE LUCTU 

with English Notes. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, by 
W. £. Heitland, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St Johjrs CoU^e, 
Cambridge, Editor of Cicero pro Murena, && Price 31. tcL 

W. LATIN. 

M. T. CICERONIS DE AMICITIA. Edited by 

T. S. Reid, M.L., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cam* 
oridge. Price y. 

M. T. CICERONIS DE SENECTUTE. Edited 

by J. S. REit), M.L. {Nearly ready, 

M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO ARCHIA 

POETA. Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L,, late Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. /Yice is, 6d, 

'* It is an admirable specimen of careful editing. ^ An Introduction tells us every- 
thing we could wish to know about Archias, about Cicero's connexion with him. about 
the merits of the trial, and the genuineness of the q>eech. The text is well ana care- 
fully printed. The notes are dear and scholar-like. . . . No boy can master this little 
volume without feeling that he has advanced a long step in scholarship." — TJkf Academy. 

** The best of them, to our mind, are Mr Reid's two volumes containing the Pro 
ArtkiA PoetA and Pre Baiho of Cicera The introductions, which deal with the cir- 
cumstances of each speedi, giving also an analysis of its contents and a criticism of 
its merits, are models of dear and concise statement, at once intelligible to junior 
students and useful for those who are more advanced.**— ^atoniuM. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS. A Portion of the History. 

(Alexander in India.) By W. E. Heitland, M. A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of St John's College, Cambridge, and T. £. Raven, B. A., 
Assistant Master in Sherborne School. Price 3^. 6^. 

London: Cambridge Warehouse^ iiPaiemcster Row. 
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PITT PRESS SERIES {continued), 
M. T. CICERONIS PRO L. CORNELIO BALBO 

ORATI6. Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L. late Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. I¥ici 11. 6d. 

"Mr Retd's Orations for Arduas and for Balbus profesa to keep in mind the 
training of the student's eye for the finer and more delicate matters of scholarship no 
less than for the more obvious ; and not only deal widi the commonplace notalnlia of a 
Latin oration as diey serve the needs of a commonplace student, but also point out 
the specialities of Cicero's subject-matter and modes of expression. . . We are bound 
to recognize the pains devoted in the annotation of these two orations to the minute 
and thorough study of their Latinity« both in die ordinary notes and in the textual 
appendices. ' — Saturday Review. 

" Mr Reid's Pro Baii» is marked by the same qualities as his edition of the Pro 
Arckia,'*-'Tkt Academy. 

P. OVIDII NASONIS FASTORUM Liber VI. 

With a Plan of Rome and Notes by A. SiDGWicK, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trinity College^ Cambridge, and Assistant Master in 
Rngby School. Price is, 6d, 

" Mr Sidgwick's editing of the Sixth Book of Ovid's Fasii furnishes a careful and 
serviceable volume for average students. It esdiews 'construes' whidi supersede 
the use of the dictionary, but gives full explanation oT grammatical usages and his- 
torical and mytliical allusions^ besides illustrating peculiarities of style, true and false 
derivations, and the more remarkable variations otthe text" — Saturday Review. 

" It is eminently good and useful. . . . The Introduction is angularly dear on the 
astronomy of Ovid, which is proi>erly shown to be ignorant and confused ; there is an 
excellent little map of Rome, giving iust the places mentioned in the text and no 
more ; the notes are evidently written by a practical schoolmaster."— T'Ar Academy. 

GAI lULI CAESARIS DE BELLO GALLICO 

COMMENTARIUS SEPTIMUS. With two Plans and Ei^lish 
Notes by A. G. Pbskktt, B.A. Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambrii^ge. Price as. 

" In an unusually succinct introduction he gives all the preliminary and collateral 
information that is likely to be useful to a^ young student ; and, wherever we have 
examined his notes, we have found them eminently practical and satisfying. . . The 
book may well be recommended for careful stucly In adiool or col]^e."-~-iS'a/arn^^ 
Retfiew. 

BOOKS IV. AND V, by the same Editor. Price 2s. 
BEDA'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

BOOKS III., IV., the Text printed from the very ancient MS. 
in the Cambridge University Library, and collated with six other 
MSS. Edited, with a life from the German of Ebkrt, and with 
Notes, Glossary, Onomasticon, and Index by J. E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Professor of Latin, and J. R. Lumby, D.D., Fellow of 
St Catharine's College. Price js, 6d, 

"To young students of English History the illustrative notes will be of great 
service, while the study of the texts will be a good introduction to Mediaeval Latin." 
•— Tke Noneot^ormistr 

P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS Liber VI. 

Edited with Notes by A. SiDOWiCK, M.A. (late Fellow of 
Trinity Coll^(e, Cambridge, Assistant Master in Rngby School). 
Cloth, extra fcap. 8vo. Price is, 6d, 

BOOKS X., XL, XIL by Oie same Editor, is, 6d, each. 

"Mr Arthur Sidgwick's ' Veqnl, Aeneid, Book XII.' is worthy of his reputation, 
and is distinguished oy the same acuteness and accuracy of knowledge, appreciation 
of a boy's difficulties and ingenuity and resource in raeetmg them, 'wfbXf^ we have on . 
other occasions had reason to praise in these pages.**— TA^ Acade my , 

" As masterly in its deafly divided preface and appendices as in the sound and 
independent character of its annotations. . . . There is a great deal more in the notes 
than mere compilation and suggestion. . . '. No difficulty is left imnotioed or un» 
handled.'*— vS'^rWtrn^j' Review. 

BOOKS X., XI., XII. in one volume. Price ^s, 6d. 
London: Cambridge Warehouse^ i*j Paternoster Row, 
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PITT PRESS SERIES (continued). 
M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO L. MURENA, 

with English Introduction and Notes. By W. £. Heitland, 
M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Bdltton, caxvfUly leTlaad. Small 8vo. Price y, 

*' Those stndents are to be deemed fortunate who have to read Cicero's lively and 
brilliant oration for L. Miuma with Mr Heitland's hand^ edition, wfaidi may be pro- 
nounced 'four-square' in point of equipment, and whi^ has, not without good 
eason, attained the honours of a second edidoo."— %Sa/»nBfis^ Review, 

M. T. CICERONIS IN Q. CAECILIUM DIVI- 

NATIO ET IN C. VERREM ACTIO PRIMA* With Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. £. Heitland, M.A., and Herbert 
CowiE, M.A., Fellows of St John's College, Cambridge. Cloth, 
extra fcp. 8va Priefy, 

M. T. CICERONIS IN GAIUM VERREM AC- 

TIO PRIMA. With Introduction and Notes. Bj H. CowiE, 
M. A., Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. Price ii. 6</. 

M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO TITO ANNIO 

MILONE, with a Translation of Ascooins' Introduction, Marginal 
Analysis and English Notes. Edited by the Rev. John 
Smyth Purton, B.D., late Prendent and Tutor of St Catharine's 
College. Cloth, small crown 8va Price m; 6dl 

"The editorial work is excellently done, bat the book contains more than is re- 
quired for University Local Examinations, and is rather suited to the higgler forms 
of public schools."— rA# Acadewty, 

M. ANNAEI LUCANI PHARSALIAE LIBER 

PRIMUS, edited with English Introduction and Notes by W. E. 
Heitland, M.A. and C E. Haskins, M.A., Fellows and Lec- 
turers of St John's College, Cambridge. Price u. 6tL 

**A careful and acholarlike production.'* — Times. 

** In nice parallels of Lucan nom Latin poets and btm. Shak^ware, Mr Hatkins 
and Mr Heitland deserve praise.*— kS«/wnA^ Review, 



III. FRENCH. 
HISTOIRE DU SIECLE DE LOUIS XIV. 

PAR VOLTAIRE. Chaps. I.— XIIL Edited with Notes Phi- 
lological and Historical, Biographical and Gec^raphical Indices, 
etc byGusTAVB Masson, B. A. Univ. Gallic., Officier d'Acad^mie, 
Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School and G. W. 
Prothero, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Kings' College, Cam- 
bridge. Price IS, 6d* 

"Messrs Masaon and Prothero hare, to fudge from the fint part of their work, 
performed with much discretion and care the task of editing Voltaire's Siicle de 
Lotus XIV for the * Pitt Press Series.* Besides the usual kind of notes* the editors 
have in this case, influenced by Voltaire's 'summary way of treating much of the 
hiuory,' given a good deal of historical information^ in which they have, we think, 
done welL At the beginning of the book will be found excellent and succinct ac- 
counts of the constitumn of the Frendi army and Parliament at the period treated 
QlL*—S<Uurday Review. 

M. DARU, par M. C. A. Sainte-Beuve, (Causeries 

du Lundi, vol. IX.). With Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
and Notes Philological and Historiod. By Gustavb Masson, 
B.A. Univ. Gallic., Assbtant Master and Librarian, Harrow 
SdiooL Price is, 

LA SUITE DU MENTEUR. A Comedy in Five 

Acts, bj P. CoRNEiLLK. Edited with Fontenelle*s Memoir of 
the Author, Voltaire's Critical Remarks, and Notes Philological 
and Historical. By Gust AVE Masson. Price is, 

London: Cambru^e Warehouse^ 17 PcUamoster Row. 
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PITT PRESS SERIES {continued). 
LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. LE LlfiPREUX 

DE LA CITfi D'AOSTE. Tales by Count Xavier de 
Maistre. With Biographical Notice, Critical Appreciations, and 
Notes. By Gustave Masson, Price ax. 

LE DIRECTOIRE. (Considerations sur la Revo- 
lution Fran9aise. Troisi^mp et quatri^me parties.) Par Madame 
LA Baronne de Stael-Holstein. With a Critical Notice of 
the Author, a Chronological Table, and Notes Historical and 
Philological. By Gustave Masson. Price is, 

** Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory, bring 
us face to face respectively with periods of history which it is right should be 
known thoroughly, and which are well treated in the Pitt f^ess volumes. 
The latter in particular, an extract from the worid-known work of Madame 
de Stael on the French Revolution, is beyond all praise for the excellence 
both of its style and of its matter.' — TYmm. 

DIX ANNEES D'EXIL. LiVRE II. Chapitres 

I — 8. Par Madame la Baronne De Stael-Holstein. With 

a Biographical Sketch of the Author, a Selection of Poetical 

Fragments by Madame de StaeFs Contemporaries, and Notes 

Historical and Philological By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. 

Gallic, Assistant Master and Librarian, Harrow School. Price is. 

" The choice made by M. Ma»on of the second book of the Mentcirs of 
Madame de StaSl appears specially felicitous. . . . This is likely to be one of the 
most favoured of M. Masson's editions, and deservedly foJ"'—Aca4iemy. 

FRfiDEGONDE ET BRUNEHAUT. A Tragedy 

in Five Acts, by N. Lemercier. Edited with Notes, Genea- 
logical and Chronological Tables, a Critical Introduction and a 
Biographical Notice. By Gustave Masson. Price w. 

" Like other books in the 'Pitt Press Series,' this is neatly printed, and the 
notes are short and serviceable Of the tragedy itself the best trait is its style, 
which has been described as 'Cornelian.'" — AtAentntm, 

LE VIEUX CfeLIBATAIRE. A Comedy, by 

Collin D'Harleville. With a Biographical Memoir, and 
Grammatical, Literary and Historical Notes. By the same Editor. 
Price IS, 



it 



M. Masson is doing good work in introducing learners to some of the 
less-known French play-wnters. The argtunents are admirably clear, and the 
notes are not too abundant."— /I neu^jw^. 



LA METROMANIE, A Comedy, by PiRON, with 

a Biographical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical 
Notes. By the same Editor. Price 2S, 

LASCARIS, ou LES GRECS DU XV=. SIECLE, 

Nouvelle Historique, par A. F. Villemain, Secretaire Perp^tuel 
de TAcademie Fran9aise, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
a Selection of Poems on Greece, and Notes Historical and Philo- 
logical By the same Editor. H^ce 2s, 



London: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17 Paternoster Row. 
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PITT PRESS SERIES {continued). 

IV. GERMAN. 

DER OBERHOF. A Tale of Westphalian Life, 

by Karl Immermann. With a Life of Immermann and English 
Notes, by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D., Professor at the Johon- 
neum, Hamburg. Price jx. 

A BOOK OF GERMAN'DACTYLIC POETRY. 

Arranged and AnnoUted by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D. Professor 
at the Johanneum, Hamburg. Price 31. 

S>et erfle ftteujjug (THE FIRST CRUSADE), by 

Friedrich von Raumbr. Condensed from the Author's 'History 
of the Hohenstaufen*, with a life of Raumbr, two Plans and 
English Notes. By Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D. Professor at the 
Jo£mneum, Hamburg. Price v. 

** Certainly no more interesting book could be made the subject of examinations. 
The story of the First Crusade has an uadying interest The notes are, oa the whole, 
good."*— ^<a£Ma/7MNs/ Timn. 

A BOOK OF BALLADS ON GERMAN HIS- 
TORY. Arranged and Annotated by Wilhelm Wagner, 
Ph. D., Professor at the Johanneum, Hambuig. Price zs, 

** It carries the reader rapidly through some of the most important incidents 
connected with the German race and name, from the invasion of Italy by the 
Visigoths under their King Alaric, down to the Franco-German War and the 
ins«ulation of the preaeat finperor. The notes sup|>ly very well the connecting 
links between the successive periods, and exhibit in its various phases of growth 
and progress, or the reverse, the mat unwieldy siass which consdtntes modem 
Germany."— TUmet. 

DER STAAT FRIEDRICHS DES GROSSEN. 

By G. Freytag. With Notes. By Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D., 
Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. J^ice is, 

"These are recent additiom to the handy reprmu given in A€ 'Pitt Press 
Serlea.' In both the intendon is to combine the studies of literature and his- 
tory. . . In the second of these Kttle books, the editor gives, with some altera- 
tions, a fairly written essay on Mr Carlyle's hera The notes appended to the 
essay, like those following the ballads, are mostly coodse and useiuL" 

AikeiittMm. 

" Prussia vder Frederidc the Great, and Fnoce under the Directory, bring 
us £soe to fne respectively with periods of historir which it is right should be 
known thoroughly, and which are well treated ia toe PStt Preas v^ianea.'* 

Times. 

®oet^e'd ftnabenja^re. (i749— 1759) GOETHE'S 

BOYHOOD : being the First Three Books of his Autobiography. 
Arranged and Annotated by Wdlhxlm Wagner, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. J^ice is, 

GOETHE'S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 

With an Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Price 3/. 

"The notes are among the best that we know, with the reservation that 
they are often too abaixlant''*v4aMirmr|r. 

3)a« 3a^r 1813 (The Year 181 3), by F. Kohlrausch. 

With English Notes. By the same Editor. Price is. 



London: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17 PcUemoster Row, 
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V. ENGLISH. 

THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN, edited with 

Introduction and Notes by the Rev. Professor Skeat, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Christ^s College, Cambridge. Price jj. 6</. 

" This edition of a play that is w«II worth study, for more reasons Aan one, 
by so careful a scholar as Mr Skeat, deserves a hearty welcome." — AtArmntm. 

"Mr Skeat is a conscientious editor, and has left no difficulty unexplained, 
either of senas or language. ""-Jmwrx. 

BACON'S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 

KING HENRY VII. With Notes by the Rev. J. Rawson 
LuMBY, D.D., Fellow of St Catharine's College, Cambridge. 

SIR THOMAS MORE'S UTOPIA. With Notes 

by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., Fellow of St Catharine's 
College, Cambridge. [AT^iurfy rtady. 

\pther Volumes are in preparaticn^ 



CAMBBIDaE UNIVEBSITT SEFOBTEB. 

Published by Authority, 

Containing all the Official Notices of the University, Reports of 
Discussions in the Schools, and Proceedings of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical, Antiquarian, and Philological Societies. 3^ weekly. 



GAMBBIDOE UNIVEBSITT EXAMINATION 

PAFEBS. 

Published in occasional numbers every Term, and in volumes for the 

Academical year. 



London: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17 Paternoster Row. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 



EXAMINATION FAFEKS, 

for various years, with the Regulations for the Examination. 

Demy O^vo. is, each, or by Post, %s, 2d, 

The ReguUUions for the ExaminaHon in 1879 are now ready. 



CLASS LISTS FOB VABIOUS TEASS. 

6d, each, by Post jd. 
For 1878. Boys is. Girls 6d, 



ANNUAL KEFOKTS OF THE SYNDICATE, 

With Tables showing the success and failure of the Candidates. 

2s, each, by Post 2s, 2d 



HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

EXAHIVATIOir FAFEBS 

for various years, with the Regulations for the Examination. 

Demy OAavo. «/. each, by Post *t. id. 



BEFOBTS OF THE STin)IGATE. 

Demy O^vo. u., by Post \s, id, 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 

EXAMINATIONS. 

1. PAPERS SET IN THE EXAMINATION FOR CER- 

tificates, July, 1876. Price js, 

2. LIST OF CANDIDATES WHO OBTAINED CERTI- 

ficates at the Examinations held in December, 1876, and in June and July, 
1877 ; and Supplementary Tables. Priee 6d, 

3. REGULATIONS OF THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 

Schools Examination Board for the year 1878. Price 6d, 

4. REPORT OF THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 

Schools Examination Board for the year ending Oct 31, 1877. Price is. 
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